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of passion in 
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Not Your Mothers Mixer. 

ICenwood has been producing quality stand mixers for over 50 
years in Britain and Europe. The KM-800 has 650 watts of power and 
seven quarts of capacity with up to 20 attachments. It can do any kitchen 
job from intimate dinners with just the two of you to parties for all your 
It's nor vour mother's mixer, but it will last long enough to give to 
\* mi diughtci (or son). 
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Crack into the 
best crab on 
the net... 




ivww.crabbroker.com 



Reference this ad when placing your next order and receive 
two FREE Crab Broker Sea-Shellers and a $20 gift certificate 
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We bring you the world's finest gourmet delicacies! 
Caviar, Foic Gras, Wild Game, Salmon, Smith field Ham* 
Freshly Roasted Nuts, Condiments. Moneys, Preserves, 
Truffle Oil. Rare & Exotic Chefs' Specialties, Praline Paste. 
Crystallized Mowers, Vanilla Extracts, Fine Chocolates, 
Chestnut flour. Chestnut products, and much more! 

Custom Gift Baskets 
(800) 822-5564 (21 2) 755-331 6 

We ship virtually anywhere in [he world. 
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Bridge 
Kitchenware 
Corp. 

214 East 52nd Street 
(Bet 2nd & 3rd Avenues) 
Nov York, NY 10022 
Tel (212) 688-4220 
Fax (2 12) 758-5387 

www. bridge kitchenware.com 
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Catalog available S 3.00 - Refundable 
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Is this your idea of 
"relaxation therapy"? 

You're one of us. 



Are you passionate about your baking? So are we. And because we're a 21 1 -year-old 
employee-owned company of bakers, we know how important great results are: 
King Arthur Flour will consistently produce your very best baked goods. 
Want King Arthur Flour on your shelf? Call us at 800.827.6836. 



King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking.® 

Call for our Bakers Catalogue® or visit www.KingArthurFlour.com 



© 200 1 The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. 
The Baker's Catalogue® is published by The Baker's Catalogue, Inc., a subsidiary of The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc., Norwich, Vermont 
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12 Celebrate spring 
by cooking with the 
freshest produce 
of the season. 
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methods and three delicious recipes-including matzo balls. 
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26 Pie & Tart Guide (special section) 
34 Lasagna: Make Three, Freeze Two 

by Clifford A. Wright 

Instead of one huge lasagna for a crowd, make three 
smaller, freezeahle lasagne to enjoy when you want it 

40 Slow-Sauteed Spring Vegetables 

by Leslie Revsin 

Skip the blanching and jump right to the saute pan 
for sweet, earthy artichokes, asparagus, green beans, 
carrots, and broccoli 

46 Cooking Fish "a la Meuniere" 

by Randall Price 

There's a reason this method is a classic: it's quick, easy, 
and perfectly suited to the mild flavor of sole or halibut 

48 One Golden Broth, Three Chicken 
Soups 

by Joyce Goldstein 

Get deep flavor by reducing the broth and then add rice, 
noodles, or matzo balls for comfort and nourishment 

visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



54 Delicate Lace Cookies, Surprisingly 
Easy to Make 

by Elinor Klivans 

The trick to baking these crisp, paper-thin drop cookies 
is a good nonstick baking mat 

58 Five Appetizers Add Up To a 
Festive Meal 

by Barbara Horn 

Inspired by the Chinese concept of dim sum, these 
do-ahead dishes make an appealing grazing menu 

65 Fabulous French Fries at Home 

by Michael Yeamans 

For crisp-oivthe-outside, creamy-oivthe-inside fries, 
soak the potatoes overnight and fry them twice 

68 Flipping for Spatulas 

by Susie Middleton 

Choose the best spatula for the job — thin and slotted 
for delicate cookies, strong and sharp for lasagna and 
brownies 

70 A Touch of Dairy Makes Pound Cakes 
Moist and Fine-Grained 

by Carolyn Weil 

Adding a little sour cream, buttermilk, or cream cheese 
improves the flavor and texture of this favorite 
traditional cake 

On the cover: Classic Meat Lasagna, p. 34. 

Cover photo, Mark Thomas. 

These pages: clockwise from top left, Amy Albert; Scott Phillips; Mark Thomas; 
Sarah Jay. 




Contributors 




Carolyn Weil ("Pound Cakes," p. 70) was 
the first pastry chef at Jeremiah Tower's 
groundbreaking restaurant, Stars, in San 
Francisco. After Stars, Carolyn opened her own 
bakery in Berkeley, California— The Bakeshop — 
which received local and national acclaim. 
She now focuses on making baking approach- 
able for home cooks by teaching, writing, and 
appearing on radio and television. She is a 
founding member of The Bakers Dozen, a group 
of bakers and pastry chefs across the country 
who collaborate on baking research and are 
writing a cookbook scheduled for publication 
this fall. Carolyn is writing the chapter on pie 
and fruit desserts. 




Abigail Johnson 

Dodge ("Pie & Tart 
Guide," p. 26) is a 
contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking, as well 
as its test kitchen 
director. The author 
of Great Fruit 
Desserts (Rizzoli) and The Kid's Cookbook 
(Williams-Sonoma), Abby is at work on a 
baking book, due out from Williams-Sonoma 
in the spring of 2002. 

Clifford A. Wright ("Lasagna," p. 34), 
won the James Beard Foundation/ 
KitchenAid Cookbook of the Year in 2000 
for his 800-page 
opus, A Mediter- 
ranean Feast 

» (William Morrow). 
He's also the author 
of several books 
on Italian cuisine, 
including one of his 
favorites, Lasagne 
(Little Brown). Cliff's next book, called 
Mediterranean Vegetables, is due out this 
fall from Harvard Common Press. 

Leslie Revsin ("Slow-Sauteed Spring 
Vegetables," p. 40) honed her cooking 
skills in the kitchen of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, where she was the first woman 
chef, and later became the chef-owner of 



Restaurant Leslie, a New York City bistro. 
She's the author of Great Fish, Quick 
(Doubleday), which was a finalist for a Julia 
Child award, and is working on her second 
cookbook. Leslie is a frequent contributor 
to Fine Cooking. 

Randall Price ("Sole Meuniere," p. 46) 
was working as a chef in Ohio when a 
chocolate cake changed his life: he entered 
a Chocolatier recipe contest, won a pastry 
course at La Varenne in Paris, and from 
there launched a career in Europe as a chef, 
caterer, and teacher, including several years 
as chef to the U.S. ambassador to Hungary. 
Randall currently consults and teaches at 
La Varenne's Chateau du Fey and cooks for 
private clients in Paris and the Auvergne. 

Joyce Goldstein 

("Chicken Soup," 
p. 48) is an award- 
winning chef, a 
prolific cookbook 
author, and a cooking 
teacher with 35 years 
of experience. She 
was chef-owner of the Mediterranean 
restaurant Square One in San Francisco for 
twelve years, during which time she won a 
James Beard award for best chef in Califor- 
nia, and before that was the chef at the 
Cafe at Chez Panisse. Joyce has written 
seventeen cookbooks and has more on the 




docket, including a sequel to the recently 
published Sephardic Flavors: Jewish Cook- 
ing of the Mediterranean (Chronicle). 

Elinor Klivans ("Lace Cookies," p. 54) 
studied pastry in France at La Varenne and 
at Ecole Lenotre and baked the desserts for 
a restaurant in her hometown of Camden, 
Maine, before turning her attention fully to 
writing and teaching. Her books include 
Bake & Freeze Desserts, Bake & Freeze 
Chocolate Desserts (both from Broadway), 
and 125 Cookies to Bake, Nibble & Savor 
(Bantam). Elinor's latest book, Fearless 
Baking: Over 100 Recipes That Anyone 
Can Make (Simon & Schuster), is due out 
this September. 



Barbara Horn 

("Appetizers Add Up 
To a Festive Meal" 
p. 58) is the chef- 
owner of the presti- 
gious Night Owl 
Catering in Califor- 
nia's wine country, 
and she travels around the world as a 
consultant. Local winemakers often call on 
Barbara to create wine dinners and cater 
special events, and hotels as far away as 
Thailand hire her for food and wine pairing 
classes. In 2002, when a new Sheraton 
Hotel opens in Petaluma, she will be its 
executive chef and food and beverage 
manager. Barbara learned to cook from her 
father, who was a master chef in China, and 
she later studied under Giuliano Bugialli in 
Italy and apprenticed in France and Greece. 

Michael Yeamans ("French Fries" p. 65), 
is the executive chef at Rouge in Philadel- 
phia. A graduate of Johnson & Wales Culi- 
nary School in Providence, Rhode Island, 
Michael had previously worked his way up 
from line cook to sous chef at Philadelphia's 
renowned all-fish restaurant, Striped Bass. 

Susie Middleton ("Spatulas," p. 68) 
has an entire utensil jar filled with spatulas 
(sixteen at last count)-and that's not includ- 
ing the plastic ones. When she's not at 
work as executive editor of Fine Cooking, 
she's flipping, turning, or lifting something 
yummy in her kitchen or on her grill. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 

CuUary Arts 
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Le Cordon Bleu 
15-month Professional 
Culinary Arts Program $&tifc%\ 




1-888-900-CHEF 

www. calchef . com 



521 E. Green Street 
Pasadena, CA91101 



Morning & evening 
classes available. 

Financial Aid available 
for those who qualify. 

Accredited member of 
ACICS and VA approved. 



Cuisinart 

Cuisinart's all new 
redesigned I I cup food 
processor is here! With 
lots of new features it is 
available in brushed 
chrome (shown), white, 
black or blue. Call, fax, or 
email for availability! Free 
gift wrapping, and 
we ship anywhere 
in the U.S. 




For The Finest In Kitchenware 

Board Basket 

Shaw's Powerhouse Plaza, West Lebanon, N.H. 03784 
(603) 298-5813 (800) 635-1 1 19 • Fax: (603) 298-5548 

www.boardandbasket.com 
email us at: shopnow@boardandbasket.com 
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Great Gifts 
from Chef Paul 
Pmtihomme 

FREE Catalog 
(Includes Recipes) 



! Fifteen (15) Magic Seasoning 
Blends 

® 

I Magic Pepper Sauce & Pure 
Ground Chiles (7) 
i Autographed Cookbooks & 
Giftpacks 

I Seasoned & Smoked Meats 
(Andouille & Tasso) 
■ Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 

1.800.457.2857 

Corporate Discounts Available 

Fax: 504.731.: 
Web 



i 
i 
i 



51.3576 • E-Mail: info@chefpaul.com I 
Yeb Site: www.chefpaul.com 
k atatog & retiptt on-line) H 




The handles on our Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools are 
gently contoured to fit perfectly into the curve of your 
hand, making them com- T T A XT r "p A T B 
fortable to hold and use. V ff , , , 1 

A complete line of stainless steel tools & gadgets. 

To get things stirring, please caR 1-800-365-4354 for our dealer listing, wwvo.chanmkookwaretom 

© 2000 Chantal Cookware Corp. 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail tofc@taunton.com. 




Contests and cooking 
classes 

It's time to start making plans 
to join us in California on our 
third annual California Expe- 
rience. This year, we're featur - 
ing new events and artisans, 
including a dine -around at 
famed chef Charlie Palmer's 
new Hotel Healdsburg, and 
two special "pre -tour" hands- 
on classes. See the ad on p. 27 
for details and information on 
getting a brochure. 

It's also time to crank up 
your creativity and enter our 
first recipe contest for Fine 
Cooking readers. We want a 
chance to see how you cook 
and to share your best tech- 
niques with the rest of the 
Fine Cooking community of 
passionate cooks. The details 
are on pp. 16-17. 

Flipping tortillas 
in the Philippines 

The Spanish tor- 
tilla was a favorite 
dish in our home. I 
grew up in the Phil- 
ippines (a colony of 
Spain for 400 years) , and 
there we called this dish 
torta. My mother pre- 
■^V/^ pared her 
potato tortilla 
M exactly as described in 
\ Sarah Jay's article (FC 
#43 , p. 64) ; the only dif- 
jr ference was that she used 
*W banana leaves (a staple in 
J Southeast Asian cooking) as 
a pan liner to keep the torta 
from sticking to the pan. We 
didn't have nonstick pans 
then and often used a kavoali 
(wok) in which to cook the 
torta. The torta slid off the 
pan and onto the plate every 
time. The banana leaves also 
gave a wonderful aroma to the 
potato, onion, and egg mix- 
ture as it cooked. Another 



version of torta in the Philip- 
pines used sauteed ground 
beef, diced potatoes, onions, 
garlic, and raisins, which were 
then folded into the beaten 
egg mixture. Thank you for 
a fine article. 

— Carol Ojeda-Kimbrough, 
San Gabriel CA 

An antacid for the sauce? 

May I add to the sugar-in- 
tomato sauce debate? Your 
reader writes that her Sicilian 
father puts sugar in his tomato 
sauce to "cut down the acid 
from the tomatoes." In fact, 
sugar does no such thing. 
Sugar merely adds sweetness, 
which can balance the acid 
but won't neutralize or reduce 
it. If your tomatoes have pro- 
duced an acidic tomato sauce, 
the solution is to add a basic 
ingredient, like a pinch (and I 
mean just a pinch) of baking 
soda. Try it — it really works! 
— Janet Fletcher, author of 
Pasta Harvest, via e-mail 

Wellington made easier 

I bought FC #42 for the cook- 
ies, which I haven't had a 
chance to make yet, but I did 
make the Beef Wellington 
(p. 38) . It was excellent. 

A tip for streamlining the 
assembly: make a template for 
cutting out the corners. I just 
traced a circle the same size as 
the pastry circles onto a piece 
of waxed paper and folded it 
in quarters to find the center. 
Then I marked the 4x3-inch 
rectangle and cut out the cor- 
ners, creating a cross- shaped 
template — easier than having 
to measure each circle. 

— Evelyn Sias, via e-mail 

Do I smell something fishy? 

I read with interest your article 
on salt cod (FC #42, p. 61). 
The process described, how- 
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HOW TO CONTACT US: 

Fine Cooking 

The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-81 71 
www.finecooking.com 

Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Cail: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 
Fax: (203) 426-3434 

E-mail: fc@taunton.com 



Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
•E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Cail our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
books or videos, or give a gift, call: 
(800) 888-8286 

Advertising: 

To find out about advertising: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 547 
E-mail: fcads@taunton.com 



Member Audit 
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Retail: 

If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking in your 
store, call the Taunton Trade Company at: 
(800) 283-7252, ext. 265 

Mailing List: 

Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
names and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we 
feel may be of some interest to you. Most of 
our subscribers find this to be a helpful way 
to learn about useful resources and services. 
If you don't want us to share your name with 
other companies, please contact our 
Customer Service Department at: 
(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2000 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 
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Hungry 

for Great 
Seafood? 

Recipes, cooking 
techniques and 
the best selection 
of seafood on 
the wtft). 



Pasta of fheMonlh Cluh 

Plus recipe ideas to help put delicious 
meals on the table in 15 minutes. 

$27.50 per month includes shipping 

1 to 12 month memberships 



2 Gourmet Pastas 

2 Gourmet Pasta Sauces 




odle 



CALL TODAY or visit our multi-award winning website. 
800-566-0599 http://www.flyingnoodle.com 




Seafood vou can't 



get anywhere else, 

Seafood, 
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877-706-4022 
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]n concert, it's 

Stradivarius. 

In cooking, it's 

Wusthof. 




Wolfgang Wusthvf 



my fa mil, »as been to 

create the uit t *t i i kitchen* 

ur passton ts cooking una kmfr. 
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www.wusttiof.com 

WUSTHOF'.The Knife. 

SOLiNGEN GERMANY SINCE 1814 

LhhAiaa tt f macys ,w ^^w^ 

Two independent product-testing institutes have awarded their #1 ranking to 
Wusthof's Classic and Grand Prix. For more information, call us at 800-289-9878. 
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Letters 



ever, sounds suspiciously like 
that for lutefisk, the wretched 
stench of which drove me 
from the house in Michigan's 
Scandinavian Upper Penin- 
sula as a boy. Granted, lutefisk 
is preserved withlye instead of 
salt (I believe) but that should 
make no difference after the 
two- day soaking. 

I would very much like to 
try the recipe for the Salt Cod 
Fritters, but only if I can be as- 
sured thatthey will notreek as 
the lutefisk did. Please tell me: 
Is there any "fishy" smell asso- 



ciated with the preparation of 
this fish? Bear in mind that a 
fishiness that is acceptable to 
you will likely be overwhelm- 
ing to me. With many thanks. 
— Charlie Rose, Boulder, CO 

Editors' reply: We asked Abby 
Dodge, our test kitchen direc- 
tor, how she felt about the f ra- 
grance of the salt cod during 
the recipe testing. "Personally, 
I didn't care for it," was her 
diplomatic reply. "On a scale 
of 1 to 10 of smelliness, it was 
about a 5." Not having ever 



had the pleasure of making or 
eating lutefisk (though she's 
certainly heard about it on 
A Prairie Home Companion), 
she can't compare odor levels. 
Salt cod is fairly strong smell- 
ing when first unwrapped and 
during the first few soakings 
(a good idea is to soak it in 
a heavy-duty zip-top bag in- 
stead of an open bowl), but 
once it's soaked and ready to 
cook, the odor is very mild, as 
is the flavor. 



Notes about recent recipes 

Several readers have called to 
verify the directions in two 
recently published recipes. 
The recipes are correct as pub- 
lished, but we want to clarify 
that yes, there are 2 table- 
spoons baking powder in the 
Carrot Cake (FC #43, p. 62), 
and in the Soup of the Bakony 
Outlaws (#43, p. 34), the 
"more liquid to be added later" 
is the 1 cup sour cream and 
1 cup heavy cream. ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat up; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the time given in the recipe; use an instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #1 3, p. 68, and #17, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 



fine 

Cooking 

...around the country 

March 3—4: Fine Cooking sponsors the Washington D.C. 
International Wine Festival at the Ronald Reagan Building & Inter- 
national Trade Center. Our booth will be manned by editors— wait- 
ing to meet you— and chefs Ris Lacoste and Brian Patterson will do 
demos. For info, call 800/343-1 1 74 or visit www.wine-expos.com. 
March 8—9: Editors Martha Holmberg and Amy Albert teach 
classes in Texas based on favorite Fine Cooking recipes at the 
Central Market Cooking School in San Antonio (March 8) and in 
Austin (March 9). Call 51 2/470-9 3 6 for info. 
March 24: Editor Martha Holmberg travels to Burlington, 
Vermont, for cooking demos at The New England Culinary 
Institute's Commons restaurant. For information, call 802/764- 
1490 or e-mail debbiet@neci.edu. 

April 1 : Parents join their kids for a hands-on cooking class 
based on contributing editor and test kitchen director Abby 
Dodge's Kid's Cookbook, at The Book and The Cook Festival & 
Fair in Philadelphia. For information visit bookandthecook.com. 
May 9: Contributing editor Molly Stevens teaches a class at 
the new Sur La Table in Manhasset, New York. Call 51 6/365-3297. 
PIUS: Jennifer Bushman demonstrates recipes from the pages 
of Fine Cooking on her "Nothing to It" television segments, airing 
on selected NBC and Fox stations in Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho. 
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Chefs Choice 



Professional Food Slicer 




CHEF TRAINING 
IN PROGRESS 




HEVI 1 . 

Professional Food Slicing At Home! 



Rugged metal construction 
Precise thickness control 
Powerful, whisper quiet motor 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, 
cheese, bread, vegetables, fruit and more 

Larger food carriage capacity 



New easy to clean cantilever design 
Holds any size serving tray 

For the retailer nearest you, call: 

EdgeCraft 
(800) 342-3255 

(610) 268-0500 



©1999 EdgeCraft Corp. 825 Southwood Rd. Avondale, PA 19311 www.edgecraft.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 82 



At Peter Kump's New York Cooking School, the 
recipe has never been better. Brand new facil- 
ities provide a fantastic learning environ- 
ment. Diploma programs in culinary arts, and 
pastry & baking, are offered day or night, and 
begin every month. Placement programs and 
financing plans make it easier than ever to 
turn your passion for cooking into a career! 



PETER KIMFS 

NEW YORK 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 



212-847-0757 

50 West 23 rd Street 
New York, NY 10010 



www.newyorkculinary.com 



READER SERVICE NO TO? 



The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

Ance 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-iine Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 



Cookware with the highest 
degree of taste. 



READER SERVICE NO. 45 




Cfmpcak f Baf Gourmc^ 

HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 

Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate 
gifts and holiday gift giving. Major Credit 
Cards accepted. 

1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 




_j 

All-Clad 

METAlCRAFTaSUC 



The All Clod Stainless Collection 

For d i scr i mi not i ng c ooks who des i re tru \y p r of ess io na I coo k wa re 1 ■ 800 "A U* ClAD 
A I I . - t L A D . ALL - P KOI ESSIONAL, 



READER SERVICE NO. 79 



READER SERVICE NO. 97 



APRIL/MAY 2001 
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At the Market 




Cook sweet peas 
briefly and simply 

Sweet peas, also called shelling peas or English peas, 
enjoy a short springtime run in most areas, so grab 
them while you can. Deborah 
Madison, a Fine Cooking con- 
tributor, advises pick- 
ing pods that swell 
rather than bulge, a 
sign that the peas 
nside are mid-size and 
sweet, rather than oversize and 
starchy. Avoid yellowed pods or 
those that look dried out. 
Cook fresh peas briefly, just 
until heated through. When it 
comes to adding other flavors, fresh 
peas are versatile, but their sweet fresh- 
ness is best shown off when you keep the preparation 
simple: toss warm peas with cultured butter, creme 
fraiche, or nut oil. I love pureeing them into the simple 
soup at right. For more on cooking sweet peas, see Fine 
Cooking #38, p. 44. 



Fresh Pea Soup 

The color and flavor of this 
soup are cheery trumpeters 
of spring. Serves four. 

4 lb. sweet peas (to yield 
about 4 cups shucked) 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 small onion, chopped 

3 cups homemade or low-salt 
chicken stock 

1 Va tsp. coarse salt, or to 

taste 

Freshly ground white pepper 
to taste 

4 tsp. creme fraiche 

2 tsp. chopped fresh mint 

Shuck the peas. In a large 
saucepan over medium heat, 
melt the butter. Add the onion 
and saute until soft, 5 to 
6 min. Try not to let it brown. 
Add the stock and salt, raise 
the heat, and bring the pot to 
a boil. Add the peas, cover, 
and return the pot to a boil. 
Lower the heat and simmer 
the peas until just cooked 
through, 2 to 5 min. depend- 
ing on size. Transfer the peas 
and some of the liquid to a 
blender and puree until 
smooth. Add the remaining 
liquid and blend again. Pass 
through a coarse strainer or 
food mill. Serve warm, top- 
ping each bowl with 1 tsp. of 
the creme frafche and Vi tsp. 
of the chopped mint. 



Delicate, mild white asparagus 

Asparagus— especially white— used to be considered a sure 
sign of spring, but crops from South America are starting to 
show up year-round. White asparagus's lack of color comes 
from being grown under mounded earth, and you'll notice 
blunter tips and more fragile stalks than on green asparagus. 
Look for firm, fresh-looking stalks; pass on those that look 
woody, yellowed, brown, or dried out. To prepare white as- 
paragus for cooking, bend the lower end of the stalk and 
discard what breaks off naturally, which is the tough bit. 
While green asparagus has a grassier, more pro- 
nounced flavor, white asparagus' milder flavor is best 
shown off when you cook it simply. Poach or steam it 
and then nap it with brown butter and crisped pancetta. 
Or drizzle it with garlic mayonnaise, pistachio or walnut 
oil, or a zippy mustard vinaigrette. 
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EXPLORE A COOK'S 

PARADISE 

FINE EQUIPMENT FOR COOKS AND 
PROFESSIONAL CHEFS SINCE 1972 



Wc otk i .in umni |\issal 

select it tn ofcookware, tableware, 

tools .111 J moiv i idiii .1 round 
rlit' world, m.irvdouv L L]]nKir\ 
demonstrations and .1 terrific 
all-occasion gift registry. 

www.surlacable.com 
catalog 800 243-0SS2 
retail stores across the U.S. 




Now! You can purchase 
Madison's gourmet selec- 
tions of CERTIFIED ANGUS BEEF 1 
Steaks with character and quality as 
served in the most exclusive A 
restaurants and clubs 
Tender • Juicy 
Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 
Enjoy! Madison's Giftcards" 

MADISON'S STEAKS" 

1-800-488-5087 Free Product Brochure 
www.madisoiisteaks.com ("2000 Madison's Steaks.com, LLC 




.The Most Wonderful Sauce 
In the Whole World... '* 



Unbelievable 
Bar B Q Ribs 
& 

Bar B Q 
Shrimp 




A perfect dip for 
Kids & Adults 

Mix Cajun Power 
Garlic Sauce with 
Ketchup and watch 
your kids say Yummy! 



Easy, Delicious, 
Baked Chicken 
& Chicken Breast 



£ garlic jC 
^sauceT 

r Most often made comment from 
people who have used Cajun 
Power Garlic Sauce 



CALL OR Cajun Power Sauce Mfg., Inc. 
WRITE 337-893-3856 

10218 La Hwy 82, Abbeville, LA 70510 
E-mail: cajunpower@iname.com 



Shop Online • Factory Direct ■ Free Shipping 

www.cajunpowersauce.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 38 



READER SERVICE NO. 23 





t prom 



Todd Slossberg 

Executive 

Chef: Ihe Century Room - 
Hotel Jerome • Aspen, CO 

Cuisine: American Regional 
Cuisine with Classic Influences 

Favorites: Grilled Colorado 
"I rout with l emon S*ge Brown 
Butter and Spinach Or/o Pasta 

rred preparation 
surface: cutting 
boards by John Boos & Co. 



m fl0W*,hcauUng 
board with the NSP seal 
ol Approval. 

*\Aiiorwd Sanitation Foundation 
Ann Artx>r, Mi 



READER SERVICE NO 94 



Rl '.ADtR SERVICE NO 63 



Call: 1.217*47.7701 

|ohn Boos & Co. 

wvwv. boosb lock, co m 
SAlcs@johnboos.coni 



APRIL/MAY 2001 
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At the Market 




Seek out squeaky artichokes 

If it feels heavy for its size and squeaks when squeezed, you've 
found a fresh artichoke. Brown spots on the outer leaves of 
winter artichokes are okay; they're simply a sign of frost. Arti- 
chokes are most plentiful in spring and again in fall. They 
require a bit of prep work, but the meaty texture and tangy- 
sweet flavor are worth it. For an appetizer or side dish, slice off 
the top third, snip the tough outside leaves, and steam whole 
artichokes stem side down; dip the outer leaves in butter. Or, 
trim the leaves and choke completely and parboil the bottoms 
for a flavorful saute, a warming gratin, a soup, or a dip. 



Cook leeks thoroughly 



Unlike its allium cousins — garlic, 
scallions, and onions — which 
you can eat raw, a leek must be 
cooked thoroughly or you'll 
have a tough, stringy result. 
Leeks grow in sandy soil and 
need thorough washing to get rid of 
the grit. Look for firm, green stalks 
with the roots still attached. 

To cook, trim the root and 
dark green parts (but do save 
both for vegetable stock). 



Chop leeks and saute them with 
carrots and celery for the flavorful 
start to a braise, a stuffing, or a stew. 
Sweat them to puree for leek and 
potato soup. (Know that the sugars 
in leeks make them prone to sticking 
in the saute pan if you don't use 
enough oil) . Simmer whole leeks in 
chicken stock for a delicious side 
dish, served warm with a few grinds 
of black pepper or cold with a vin- 
aigrette. 



Fiddlehead ferns 

Fiddleheads take their name from the scroll on 
a violin; they're the head of the ostrich fern in its 
early stages of life. They have a nutty flavor that 
may remind you of asparagus. Look for brightly 
colored, tightly furled ones with brown wisps still 
clinging, and be sure they're not slimy. Fiddle- 
heads make a brief appearance in the spring, so if 
you see them, pounce, and cook them soon after 
you get them home. Snip off the tail ends, blanch 
them briefly, and then rub them to remove the fuzzy 
brown wisps. Toss tender, young fiddleheads into 
a green salad with a lemon vinaigrette. Saute 
more mature ones with a bit of olive oil and garlic. 



-Amy Albert is an associate editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Our full participation culinary travel 
programs integrate the popular 
Italian villa holiday with a 
cooking school vacation. 

May 5-12, 2001 
October 6-13, 2001 

For more information on these and 
future programs call: 

(973) 566-9727 
www.lavillacucina.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 49 




4ltY atef* e Special Offer ^ ale 



'M Natural Sampler'... Tasting is believing! 
You will receive a 6-8 oz stick of the following: Soppresata, Pepperoni 
Baby Genoa, Abbruze and our famous Soupy™ Mention code ANS-FC1 
Special introductory price... $ 38.00 with free shipping in V.S.A. 

Handmade fresh rope sausages Stem 30 varieties of dry cured Sausage 
Imported cheeses, Gift baskets, O/tves, Peppers, And so much morel 

To Order or a Free Catalog 
1-800-42-SOUPY • Hww.50upy.com • soupy@edgenet.net 



www.cutleryexpress.com 

Online retailer of the 
finest cutlery by J.A. Henckels 

N0W stocking 
c „„kwarel.«- TVV 




CUTLERY EXPRESS™ 
l-88f*-258-0244 

email; cutlcry^cutleryexpressxom 



wwwxutleryexpress.com 
ships your order for free! 



READER SERVICE NO IB 



EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




READER SERVICE NO. 5 



THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY C COKING 
Call for a free hrochww 

800-840-4915 

1233 N Highland Ave Los Angeles OA 90038 
wwwearthstoneovens.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 67 





Introducing the 
silky smooth luxury 
of new LAND O LAKES* 
Ultra Creamy Butter. 

Created with a 
pint of fresh cream 
in every box, 
it's simply the creamiest 
LAND O LAKES® Butter ever. 
Look for the distinctive foil package. 
Indulge yourself 

LAND O LAKES 3 



READER SERVICE NO. 65 



LAND O LAKES* Ultra Creamy Salted, Unsafted 
Not available in all areas, www.landohkes.coni 
©2001 Land O'Lakes, Inc. 



READER SERVICE NO. 1 1 2 
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Announcement 



Enter Fine Cookings first 

Recipe Contest 



We want to give all the passion- 
ate cooks in Fine Cookings 
readership the chance to show their 
stuff by sharing their recipes with the 
Fine Cooking staff and other readers. 
So we've designed a contest with a 
"Market Basket Challenge" theme 
that will test your resourcefulness 
and creativity — the two most 
valuable assets a good cook can 
have. This contest is for enthusiasts 
only — no professionals in the 
cooking field, please. 



How the contest works 

Create one recipe for a main dish to 
serve four to six that's appropriate 
for casual entertaining or a nice 
family meal. You need to select the 
ingredients for the recipe from our 
"market basket" and "pantry" lists 
below (plus you get some "wildcard" 
choices). By restricting your options, 
we're asking you to cook like the 
pros, letting the ingredients be 
your inspiration. 



The prizes 

The grand-prize winner: Your recipe 
will be featured in Fine Cooking, with 
the option of having the photo shoot 
at your home, plus a five-piece set 
of heavy-gauge French copper pans. 

The three runners-up: Your recipes 
will also appear in Fine Cooking and 
you'll each receive a three-piece 
professional-quality knife set. 



Here's how to create your main dish recipe for four to six: 




Use at least 4 out of 
these 5 market basket 
ingredients 

3 to 4 lb. chicken pieces, or one 3- to 
4-lb. whole chicken 

Fresh mushrooms: choose from white, 
button, cremini, or portabella (any 
quantity) 

Fresh thyme: any quantity 

Tomatoes: choose from fresh, canned, 
or sun-dried (any quantity) 

Cheeses: choose from Parmesan, 
Gruyere, or Pecorino (any quantity) 



Use any quantity of any 
of the following pantry 
ingredients 

Butter, vegetable oil, olive oil, cream, 
milk, eggs, flour, cornstarch, garlic, 
onions, black pepper, salt, stock 
(beef, chicken, or vegetable), sugar, 
vinegar, water, white or red wine. 



Use up to 3 wildcard 
ingredients in the 
following categories 
in any amount 

Any condiment, flavoring, wine or 
spirit, spice, herb, fruit, vegetable, 
starch, meat, fish, or poultry. 
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Announcement 




The rules 

♦ Create a main dish recipe serving 
four to six people, following the 
instructions at left. 

♦ Type your recipe as clearly as 
possible. 

♦ Write your recipe as descriptively 
as possible, paying close attention 
to how you explain the method, 
doneness tests, etc. 

♦ Be sure to list ingredients in the 
order that you will use them in 
the recipe. 

♦ Don't send photos or drawings. 

♦ Cooking professionals are not 
eligible for this contest. 



The details 

Winners will be notified by 
August 15, 2001, and winning 
recipes will be published in early 
2002. 

Contestants may submit one recipe 
only, and all recipes must be original, 
Winning entries become property 
of Fine Cooking, which may publish 
them without payment to the 
author. Fine Cooking will not be 
able to return any submissions. 
Contestants must be 18 or older and 
must not be a cooking professional. 
Employees of The Taunton Press 
and their families are not eligible 
to enter. This contest is void where 
prohibited, and no purchase is 
necessary. 



The deadline 

All entries must be postmarked 
by May 15, 200L 

You may send your entries by 
mail or other delivery service, 
by fax, or by e-mail. 

Mail to: 

Fine Cooking 

Attn: Contest 

PO Box 5506 

Newtown CT 06470-5506 



Fax to: 

203/426-3434; mark your entry 
clearly with "Fine Cooking 
Contest." 

E-mail to: 

fc@taunton.com; list "contest" 
as the subject line. 



How we judge the recipes 

We'll judge all recipes on how appeal- 
ing the dish sounds, how well the 
recipe is written (as in how well you 
explain your techniques; don't worry 
about perfect spelling). The finalists' 
recipes will be judged on how well 
they work in the kitchen and how 
much the judges enjoy eating them. 

The judges 

Abigail Johnson Dodge is a con- 
tributing editor and the test kitchen 
director for Fine Cooking. Abby 
trained at La Varenne in Paris and 
worked under French chefs Michel 
Guerard and Guy Savoy. She's the 
author of Great Fruit Desserts and 
The Kid's Cookbook. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing editor 
for Fine Cooking. She trained at La 
Varenne in Paris and later became a 
chef -instructor at the New England 
Culinary Institute in Vermont. She 
wrote New American Cooking: New 
England and co-wrote the forth- 
coming One Potato, Two Potato. 

James Peterson, a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking, is a cook- 
book author and teacher. His many 
books include Essentials of Cooking, 
Sauces, and the forthcoming Simply 
Salmon. 

Katherine Alford is a senior writer 
at The Food Network and the author 
of the forthcoming Caviar, Truffles & 
Foie Gras. She's the former director 
of instruction at Peter Kump's New 
York Cooking School. 

Eve Felder is the Associate Dean 
for Advanced Cooking at the Culinary 
Institute of America at Hyde Park, 
New York. She's a former chef of 
Chez Panisse Cafe. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



How much alcohol is left 
after cooking? 

I'm curious about how much 
alcohol remains in a dish after 
it has been flambeed or reduced 
by simmering. Is there a gen- 
eral assumption one can make 
in these situations ? 

— Sherry Davenport, 
Littleton, MA 

Evelyn Augustin replies: In 

1990, several colleagues and 
I conducted a USDA-funded 
research study to investigate 
the long-held assumption 
that alcohol used in cooking 
evaporates, leaving the fin- 
ished dish free of alcohol. Our 
results proved this assump- 
tion to be invalid. 




The study involved six 
recipes that were prepared 
using various kinds of alcohol 
(red wine, dry sherry, brandy, 
creme de cacao, and Grand 
Marnier) and different prepa- 
ration methods. The methods 
were: an unbaked pie (brandy 
Alexander) that was refriger- 
ated overnight; short-term 
simmering for 30 minutes 
(chicken burgundy); long- 



term simmering for 2Vi hours 
(beef burgundy) ; oven baking 
(scalloped oysters) ; f lambeing 
(cherries jubilee); and simply 
adding alcohol to a hot sauce 
(Grand Marnier sauce) . 

The results showed that 
the rate of alcohol evapora- 
tion depends on several fac- 
tors. The intensity of heat to 
which the food is exposed, 
the length of cooking time, 
and the surface area of the 
cooking vessel (a greater sur- 
face area equals greater evap- 
oration) appear to have the 
most influence on evapora- 
tion. For example, the beef 
burgundy (which simmered 
for iVi hours) showed the 
greatest evaporation, while 
the brandy Alexander pie (no 
cooking) and the cher- 
ries jubilee (quickly 
flambeed) showed the 

le:M . t Im Lrn l o< iki-J in ,i 
10-inch skillet retained more 
alcohol than the same recipe 
cooked in a 12-inch skillet. 

Other factors affecting 
evaporation include exposure 
to air, the other ingredients 
used in the recipe, and at 
whatstage the alcohol is 
added. Bread- 
crumbs, for in- 
stance, may absorb alcohol 
and protect it from heat. 
Adding alcohol to a sauce at 
the end of cooking results in 
little evaporation. 

It's important to note that 
in all cases, the dishes re- 
tained at least some of their 
alcohol content. The alcohol 
retention, calculated on a per- 
serving basis, ranged from 0.2 
gram for the beef burgundy to 
3 grams for the brandy 
Alexander pie. (As a means 
for comparison, uncooked 
wine averages 9.3 grams per 
serving, while 90-proof spirits 
contain 15.9 grams.) 



Given the number of vari- 
ables at play here, there isn't 
really a general assumption 
that you can make about al- 
cohol retention, other than 
that some will always remain. 
But knowing the factors that 
affect evaporation should 
help you to arrive at an edu- 
cated guess. 

Evelyn Augustin is a professor 
emerita at Washington State 
University. 

Technicolor garlic 

When I cook with fresh garlic, 
it sometimes turns a bright 
blue or blue-green color. 
What causes this, and how 
can I prevent it from happen- 
ing? The color is very un- 
appealing, and I worry that 
it might be toxic. 

— Penelope Clark, 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 

David Stern replies: The dis- 
coloration of fresh garlic 
that you describe is a long- 
standing mystery for both 
cook and chemist. As you 
read this, scientists are work- 
ing to unravel the secrets of 
this chemical curiosity. 

Although not yet fully 
understood, we do know 
some things about this phe- 
nomenon: The blue-green 
discoloration is most com- 
monly seen when garlic is 
exposed to highly acidic con- 
ditions, typically caused by 
the presence of vinegar. The 
cause is believed to be a re- 
action between the vinegar 
(or other acidic ingredient) 
and the proteins or sulfites in 
the garlic. It has nothing to do 
with photosynthesis or chlor- 
ophyll. The reaction seems to | 
occur more often with hard- 
neck (topset) garlic varieties 1 
than with softneck types. g 
When the reaction occurs i 
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with one garlic clove, it won't 
necessarily happen with all of 
the remaining cloves from the 
same bulb. 

Our culture does indeed 
lack blue foods, but while it 
may be startling to behold, 
blue garlic is perfectly safe 
and delicious to eat. I don't 
know of any sure-fire way of 
preventing discoloration, but 
you might try reducing the 
amount of vinegar in the 
recipe or experimenting with 
other lower-acid ingredients, 
such as lemon juice or wine. 
David Stern is a certified or- 
ganic vegetable farmer and the 
director of the Garlic Seed 
Foundation, an organization of 
growers and eaters dedicated to 
the improvement and produc- 
tion of garlic. 



Waxed paper is key 
to rolling out 
cookie dough 

When making rolled 
cookies, Tve noticed 
that the third time 
I gather and re- 
roll the dough, it 
crumbles badly. 
Is there anything I can do 
to prevent this? The first two 
times the dough rolls out fine. 
— Dave Ulrich, via e-mail 

Flo Braker replies: The tex- 
ture of cookie dough relies on 
a delicate balance between 
the flour, fat, and liquid in the 
dough. I suspect that you're 
using extra flour to help you 
roll the dough. By the third 
time you've gathered and 
rolled the scraps, the dough 




has absorbed too much flour 
and become crumbly because 
the balance of ingredients has 
been thrown off. 

To prevent this, roll out 
your dough between two 
sheets of waxed paper instead 
of using flour. Don't use flour 
to coat your cookie cutters, 
either; use a thin coating of 
vegetable oil instead. 

For the best texture, try to 
roll your scraps out as few 



times as possible, and when 
you do roll, handle them 
gently to prevent gluten, 
which makes dough tough, 
from forming. To keep your 
scraps at a minimum, cut 
shapes close together, starting 
at the edges of the dough and 
working toward the center. 
Flo Braker is the author of The 
Simple Art of Perfect Baking 
(Chapters) and Sweet Minia- 
tures (Chronicle). ♦ 



Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 



KUHN RlKON 

safety lid lifter® 

leaves no sharp edcjes on can or lid 




Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking 
in slipcases for easy reference again and 
again! Bound in red and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a years worth of 
Fine Cooking. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, 
$49.95 for 6), 

Add $1.50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order 
and payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 




To purchase call 1-800-859 -6994 ext. FC 14 or vim mi Web Sin. at www.kuhnrikon.com 
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Big flavor in 
tiny grains of fennel pollen 



Fennel pollen is nothing new in Tus- 
cany, but here in the U.S., we're just 
beginning to learn about the appeal 
of this f ragrant spice. The first time I 
smelled wild Italian fennel pollen, its 
powerfully familiar yet mysterious 
aroma immediately captivated me. 

Praying that it tasted as good as it 
smelled, I started dreaming of inven- 
tive ways to cook with it. Then I re- 
membered how often the simplest 
approach turns out to be the best, so I 
mixed a small amount of the pollen 
with coarse salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, and started sprinkling it 



on whatever I happened to be cook- 
ing: roast pork and potatoes, baked 
chicken, grilled fish, even steamed 
cauliflower. I wasn't disappointed. The 
complex, sunny fennel flavor burst 
through in ways that fennel seed could 
never match. 

You can order your own supply of 
wild Italian fennel pollen from Zinger- 
man's (888/636-8162). Twenty dollars 
buys 45 grams (about Vi cup) , and be- 
cause a little of this stuff goes a long 
way, that should last you a while — un- 
less you go as crazy for it as I did. 
— Jennifer Amnent rout, assistant editor 



Juicy handmade 
sausages by Caggiano 

One of the tastiest finds at this year's Cali- 
fornia Experience (Fine Cookings California 
artisanal food tour) was sausage made by the 
Caggiano Company of Sonoma. The deli- 
cious hand-linked sausages are made with 
natural pork and chicken (which contain no 
hormones or antibiotics) and are generously 
seasoned with fresh herbs and aromatic 
vegetables. 

I was wowed by the Chicken Sausage with 
Roasted Garlic & Tarragon; it was moist, 
tender, and delicious, which is unusual for 




Stainless pot cleaner 
that really works 



I wouldn't have believed it until I tried it, but a product from the 
Siege Chemical Company works miraculously on getting rid of 
heat and water damage on stainless-steel pots and pans. I tried 
Siege's Stainless Steel & Aluminum Cleaner on an All-Clad 
saucepan that I'd badly damaged by leaving it on the heat after 
the water had boiled out of it. I poured some directly in the pot 
and began rubbing with a paper towel. It took only a minute or 
two before the dark gray blotches on the metal began to disap- 
pear as the shiny stainless came back into view. I got the inside 
of the pot looking almost like new and then began working on 
the coppery-colored heat damage on the outside of the pot, 
which also began to disappear (although a bit more reluctantly). 

The cleaner is designed to be used on pots and pans, but 
it can also be used on stainless-steel appliances, provided 
they're washed immediately afterward with hot soapy water. 
A 1 2-ounce bottle, enough for several cleanings, costs $6 and is 
available from www.gourmetcatalog.com or by calling 877/445-0005 
for the location of a store near you. You can also call Siege Chemical Company 
(602/265-3200) for more information on this and its other products, including a 
porcelain and enamel cleaner, a copper cleaner, a glass and ceramic stovetop 
cleaner, and a rust remover. —Susie Middleton, executive editor 





chicken sausage — many are dry and bland. 
Caggiano makes about twenty varieties, in- 
cluding Pork & Lamb Sausage with Arugula 
and Red Wine, Chicken-Parmesan Sausage 
with Sun-Dried Tomatoes, and Maple -Pecan 
Breakfast Sausage. Smoked and spicy sau- 
sages are available, too; the andouille is a fine 
example of that Cajun classic. 

Try Caggiano sausage in stews (the garlic 
sausage would ennoble any cassoulet) ; add 
it to pasta, stuffings, risottos, arroz con polio, 
or paella. And for a weeknight dinner, savor 
these links plain and simple: seared, grilled, 
or roasted and then nestled alongside a lentil 
salad or atop a bed of mashed potatoes. 
Caggiano Sausages are sold at many Bay 
Area specialty markets, or you can mail- 
order them from the Caggiano Company by 
calling 707/765-2849. 

— Am} Albert, associate editor 
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Take it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Banton's patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 



Celebrating 

the culinary arts 

all year long 

Anne Willan and Julia Child are joined 

by a score of the world s most 
distinguished chefs, cookbook authors 
and restaurateurs in The Greenbrier's 
year long celebration of the 
culinary arts. 
Call for a complimentary brochure 
describing our exciting and unique 
three-day and five-day programs and 

our daily cooking classes offered 
throughout the year. This new blend 
of cooking school programs will allow 
guests to learn and enhance their 
culinary skills first-hand. 



800.228.5049 




The 



300 West Main Street 
White Sulphur Springs • West Virginia • 24986 

www.greenbrier.com 
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FORGETTHE COOKBOOK... O 

ever tried a cooksite ; 


www.kitchenconservatory.com 


The source tor Breaking 
Bread with Father Dom 

■ brotpiskers (dough whisks) 

■ ceramic bowls 

■ flour dusters and more! 

866. 862. CHEF 






KITCHEN 




CONSERVATORY 
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Select from our extensive line of wild game meats, rare 
specialty products, and exotic seasonings including 
everything from buffalo, pheasant and quail to wild 
mushrooms, truffles and saffron. 
Let Game Sales International be your ticket to quick 
and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 



Off c?or y\ &rec 
tjjrocfiure ^owf 




1-800-729-2090 

w\ vw.ga m esa tes irit f .corn 




Game Safes 

^ t em at ion at %lc " 
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THE WORLD'S SHARPEST EDGE 




Mention the as ami get a HS uWount on 
our PK 52 Deluxe IWe^ional Sharpening 

Kit, OfftT good through June 30. 2001. 




RAZOR EDGE SYSTEMS, INC 

800/541-1458 1 wvnv.razoitdgesystemsxom 
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Two tools to help you bake a better pie 



For some of us, the hardest part of making 
a pie is rolling out the dough. Turning a lump 
of dough into an even 1 2- or 1 3-inch round 
can be a struggle, especially if you're some- 
what spatially challenged like me. Happily, 
the artisans at Catskill Craftsmen, makers of 
butcherblock furniture and cutting boards, 
created a pastry board just for us. 

The 1 6x22-inch beautifully crafted hard- 
wood board is imprinted with various size 
markings, including circles for 8-, 9-, and 
1 0-inch pies. My pie dough rolled out and 
released effortlessly from the smooth, oiled 
surface, but I did have to roll the dough 
slightly larger than the recommended size 



to have enough overhang to work with. I 
also found the U.S. and metric rulers 
"around the perimeter to be useful for 
any shaping or cutting task where size is 
important. The board costs $23 plus 
$6 shipping and is available online at 
www.cooking.com or by calling 
800/663-8810. 

After several readers wrote 
to us in praise of unglazed 
terra cotta and stoneware pie 
plates (Letters, Fine Cooking 
#38 and #39), I decided to try one 
for myself. I couldn't have been more 
pleased with the results. The porous 
nature of unglazed stoneware lets it absorb 
moisture and create an intensely dry heat, 
which is terrific for crusts. My pie crust 
turned out crisp yet flaky and tender, and it 
was beautifully browned, too. Just like our 
letter writers, I'm now sold on unglazed 
stoneware for baking. 

If you try one of these pie plates, 
remember that stoneware conducts heat 



a little differently than metal or glass, so 
be prepared to adjust baking times accord- 
ingly. My test pie cooked about 1 5 minutes 
faster than if it had been in a glass plate. 

I found my pie plate through Chicago- 
based Sassafras Enterprises, manufacturers 
of a line of unglazed stoneware baking 
equipment that includes pizza 
and bread pans as 




well as pie plates. You can order directly 
from the company or ask for a retailer near 
you (800/537-4941). My standard 9-inch 
pie plate cost $1 5 plus $4 shipping; a ver- 
sion with scalloped edges is also available, 
as are 1 1 -inch pie plates. 

-J. A. 



Madagascar 

Vanilla Beans 



Vine Bourbon VtuuIItt Mean* 
Unique Pure Ground Vanilla Beans 
Aromatic, ami Flavorful Extract 
Intense Flavor 



Mia 




Ml 



1 

Vanilla 

Extracts 



Whole Ground 
Vanilla Beans 




Whole 
Vanilla 
Beans 



Makes a Perfect Holiday Gift! 
To Order: 1-800-735-3687 



fine 

GbOKING 

ATTENTION RETAILERS 

If you would like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, just 
write or call 1-800-477-8727, and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly with us — no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5563 



Smter $etit& fFomss 




'tap* tfrtrnn Str&mtr*"" 



Shipped fresh nationwide 
To order or request our 
complimentary color 
catalog call 
1 (800) 4- HEAVEN* 
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World-class training 
in the pacific northwest 

• World-diLss training in beautiful Portland. Oregon 

• Culinary Arts 12-nionih program 

• New! Restauranl Management 12-monlh program 

• Financial Aid available for those who qualify' 

• Placement Assislance for :tll Rratluates 

13I6S.W. Thirtwith Avram\ Portland. Ori^m OJI Eg C v s ; 

800.666.0312 



The Best Grill For 
Now Until The 
End Of Time! 



"The point is, 
it cooks really 
well, it's easy 
to clean, it 
stows anywhere. 
Oh, and it will 
last forever." 

Nick Parker 
President & Chief 
Assembler 
Parker Grill 




$ 395 plus shipping 



• 100% Stainless Steel (304) / Designed & Assembled in USA 

• Double Smoker Plates vaporize grease for easy clean up 

• Regulator works with disposable and bulk cylinders 

• Commercial-Style Hot Spot & Resting Spot 

• Limited Lifetime Warranty / 20,000 BTU Stainless Burner 

• Call for FREE brochure or learn more at our web site 



PARKER 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 



Parker, Inc. • P.O. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 
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KUHN RlKON 

Duromatic® Pressure Cookers 




To purchase cam I -8Q0-6fr2-5882 or visit our WEB SI fE u * ^ u ki mnkikon.co.vi 



Taste the Difference, 



Asopos Valley™ Extra- Virgin 

Olive Oils 



Our family-owned company 
has one goal — to provide 
you with the highest quality, 
best tasting oils. We person- 
ally select all our oils from 
the Mediterranean Region. 
We offer 3 distinct styles: 
Village Style from Tunisia, 
a fruity olive taste; Early 
Harvest, green and peppery, 
from our family's village in 
the Asopos Valley, Greece; 
and Catalan, a rich and 
nutty taste from Spain. 

Order any Style, in a 16.9oz. 
bottle, or the Gift/Sampler 
Pack (a generous 5oz. bottle 
of each style) for $14.95 
plus $5.95 shipping. 

Visit our web site for great 
gift ideas. Our wood gift boxes 
can be shipped direct with a 
personalized gift card. 




1 

N 



Order now at: 

, aso po sval ley.co m , 
or tall roll tree 
1 .888.567. 1 989 

unit K 021)1 
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Technique Class 



Roasting a rack of lamb and 
making a jus 



Many of us who haven't the slightest 
hesitation about roasting a leg of 
lamb are intimidated when it comes to 
roasting a rack of lamb. Much of our fear 
no doubt stems from the high cost of a 
rack of lamb and the pressure of cooking 
it just right, in contrast to the more for- 
giving leg, which ends up cooked to vary- 
ing degrees — some parts rarer or more 
done than others — no matter how you 
roast it. But roasting a rack of lamb and 
making a jus (an unthickened gravy, pro 

The loin end vs. 
the shoulder end 





Trim according to the end. The shoulder 
end (left) needs to be trimmed more 
aggressively than the loin end (right). 



nounced ZHOO) from the pan juices is 
actually a very simple process that ends 
with impressive results. Just follow these 
straightforward guidelines and you'll see 
that rack-roasting anxiety is completely 
unnecessary. 

Inspect the rack before you buy 

The rack is the lamb's rib cage, and it's 
sold in several forms. The wholesale cut 



that your butcher or supermarket buys, 
called a double rack, includes both sides 
of the rib cage connected by the back- 
bone. After further butchering, the racks 
that you see for sale in the meat case gen- 
erally include only eight ribs from one 
side of the lamb. An eight-rib rack will 
serve two to four people depending on 
the size of the rack (racks of lamb from 
New Zealand are typically much smaller 



Trim the rack for even roasting 




Shave the fat off the loin end, leaving 
a V&- to VHnch layer of fat covering the 
meat. 




Remove the thick layer of fat and the 
thin sheet of meat that covers the 
shoulder end. Trim the remaining fat, 
again leaving a thin layer of fat covering 
the meat. 



The trimmed rack should have an even 
layer of fat. If you cut too close to the 
meat, use a few scraps of fat as patches. 
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c This Mothers ^ay, leave the everyday behind ^ilb the tasteful pairing of Cans® Cookies and c lminings® c Teas, 

it's easy to get away from it all - if just for a minute. 
Cans® Cookies and c Twinings® ^eas. ^be perfect Mother's tyay celebration. 




cook/es $QJj8Bto$z 



Carr's Cookies and Twinings Teas, and a check or money order made out 
to Carr's®/Twinings®Tea Caddy Offer for $2.95 for shipping and handling 
postmarked by 7/31/01 to: 

Carr's®/Twinings®Tea Caddy Offer 
D CC * T r ii n rr PO Box 2442, Libertyville, IL 60098 

rnCC lG3L300y UtTGr! Pleaseallow6-8weeksforshipment. Suppliesare limited. 

*With mail- in form and purchase of one box 

each of Carr's® Cookies and Twinings® Tea Name 

plus $2.95 for shipping and handling. 

Simply mail in this completed form, or send your name, address and 
telephone number on a 3" x 5" card, with two original proofs of purchase 
(product UPCs or cash register receipt with prices and dates circled) from 

Not responsible for lost, late, mutilated, misdirected or postage-due mail. Incomplete or illegible requests will not be honored. Offer requests must include this original form or 3" x 5" card and proof of purchase. No mechanical 
reproductions or photocopies will be accepted. Offer valid only in USA. Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted by law. Any attempt at fraud will be prosecuted. Sponsor: Shaffer, Clarke & Company, Inc. Limit one per 
person/family/household. Requests from dubs, groups or organizations will not be honored. 

www.carrs-ont itw.com www. twinings.com 
© 2001 Shaffer, Clarke & Co., Inc., PO Box 864% Elmhurst, IL 60126 877-745-9833 • © 2001 R, Twining & Co, ltd., London, England 
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Technique Class 



Give the rack a rest 




For the most accurate temperature 
reading, insert the thermometer deep 
into the center of the meat. 



than American racks) and on the appe- 
tites of your guests. 

Beware the chine bone. At the super- 
market, you're likely to encounter a rack 
that's nothing more than a double rack 
that has been cut in half down the middle 
with a saw. You need to inspect the rack 
and make sure that the backbone (butch- 
ers call it the chine bone) has been sawed 
off, or that a series of cuts have been made 
into it between each rib. If the chine bone 
is left attached and no cuts have been 
made in it, the rack will be impossible to 
carve into individual chops. 

If your store sells racks with the chine 
bone still attached, ask the butcher to re- 
move it and chop it into pieces for you. At 
the same time, ask for a pound of lamb 
stew meat. You'll use the cut-up bone and 
the stew meat to supplement the juices 
released by the rack to make the jus. 

The rack you buy may also have been 
"frenched." This is a purely decorative 
butchering task in which the fat and sinew 
are trimmed off the last two inches of the 
ribs. If the rack hasn't been frenched, you 
can ask the butcher to do it, you can do it 
yourself (see Fine Cooking #8, p. 43), or 
you can leave the ribs as they are. 

Pay attention to how well the rack 
has been trimmed. A supermarket rack 
of lamb will likely be covered with a 
thick layer of fat. You can ask the counter 
person to trim it for you, but because 
butchering skills vary widely at super- 
markets and because the rack is a costly 
cut, you might want to trim it yourself. 

To ensure that the rack roasts evenly, 
more fat has to be trimmed off the shoul- 



carving 




When the lamb has rested and the 
jus is ready, carve the rack by slicing 
between the ribs. 



der end — the end with less regular pieces 
of meat interspersed with fat and some- 
times a part of the shoulder blade — than 
off the loin end (see the photos on p. 24) . 
Use a sharp knife and don't cut all the 
way to the shiny membrane, called the 
silverskin, that covers the meat. Save 
the trimmings. You'll want to separate 
the lean meat from the fat and add the 
meat scraps to the stew meat for supple- 
menting the pan juices. 

Roasting the rack is as simple 
as sliding it into a hot oven 

First, season the lamb amply with salt 
and pepper. You can also rub the rack 



Make the jus on top 




After removing the rack, set the pan 
on the stove and cook the stew meat 
and bones some more over medium-high 
heat until they're well browned and the 
juices have caramelized in the pan. Spoon 
off and discard the fat. 



with other spices or chopped fresh herbs, 
such as rosemary or thyme. 

Next, spread the extra meat and 
bones in a metal roasting pan or oven- 
proof skillet just large enough to hold the 
rack (I sometimes add a few garlic cloves 
at this point, too) . The trimmings act as 
a roasting rack. Set the rack, fat side up, 
on top of the trimmings and pop it into a 
heated 425°F oven. 

At 425°F, the rack will take 25 to 
35 minutes to reach medium rare, the 
temperature at which it tastes best. It's 
done when the meat bounces back when 
you push the two ends together, or when 
an instant-read thermometer stuck in 
the middle of the meat registers 125°R 

When the rack is done roasting, put it 
on a cutting board — preferably one with 
a moat running around its sides to cap- 
ture juices — and tent it with foil to keep 
it warm. While the lamb rests, make the 
jus (see the photos below) . If the liquid 
evaporates too quickly while you're mak- 
ing the jus, you can add a little more 
broth or water. Just remember that it's 
better to have a small amount of con- 
centrated jus than a large amount of 
watery jus. 



James Peterson is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. His latest book, Simply 
Salmon (Stewart, Tabori & Chang), hits 
stores in May. ♦ 



of the stove 




Add a cup of lamb, chicken, or beef 
broth or water and stir with a wooden 
spoon, scraping the bottom of the pan to 
release the caramelized juices. Simmer 
until the jus is well flavored. Strain the jus 
and serve it at the table in a sauceboat. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR FINE COOKING READERS. 



California, Here We Come 




Here's what people 
said about our 
2000 Experience: 

Anyone who cooks for 
a hobby or passion 
should not miss this 
trip. The CIA is 
incredible. 

—Bernie Miller, 
Elyria, OH 



It was a gastronomical 
fantasy! 

— Shannon Williams, 
Bozeman, MT 

Exceptionally well 
planned and executed 
by HMS Travel and 
Fine Cooking staff. The 
chefs and staff at the 
CIA were a pure joy. 
My daughter and I 
would do it again! 

—Sara Paulsen, 
Monticello, IA 

Few people get to 
experience cooking 
with the CIA chefs... 
a great way to meet 
new friends who share 
the same appreciation 
for preparing food. 

— Rodney Meek, 
Virginia Beach, VA 



Save the dates: 

October 
18-21, 2001 

Space is very limited, 
so act early. 



/-> fine 

Cooking 




Come join us for the third annual Fine Cooking California 
Experience, this time with new events, new artisans, and 
optional hands-on classes for early arrivals. 



• Farmers' market dine-around hosted by acclaimed chef 
Charlie Palmer at his new Hotel Healdsburg. Meet Fine 
Cooking editors and fellow attendees and sample the best of 
Sonoma County's food and wine. 

• Tours to artisan food and wine producers. We'll visit with 
favorites from past Sonoma County tours — DaVero olive 
oil, Bellwether cheeses, Downtown Bakery, Alexander Valley 
Vineyards, Redwood Hill cheeses — plus explore new venues 
and artisans, including Delia Fattoria bakery, McEvoy 
Ranch olive oil, Gourmet Mushrooms, Spring Hill Jersey 
Cheese, and Hog Island Oysters. 

• Winery dinner and barrel tasting at Chateau Souverain, 
in its gorgeous setting overlooking the Alexander Valley. 

• Full day at the Culinary Institute of America, Greystone, 
in St. Helena. Hands-on cooking classes, wine seminar with 
world-class teacher Karen MacNeil, and a celebration dinner 
in the Barrel Room of the CIA, served with wines from one 
of the region's outstanding producers. 



NEW: Arrive early 
for a hands-on 
class at a leading 
California winery: 

Cakebread Cellars: A 
winery tour, lunch, and 
hands-on cooking class 
with Cakebread chefs 
Brian Streeter and 
Morgan Robinson. 

Jordan Vineyards: 
A tasting of Jordan 
Cabernet Sauvignons 
and a special exercise to 
create your own blend, 
followed by lunch and 
discussion with Jordan 
chef Udo Nechutnys. 

Class size is limited, so 
you must sign up early. 



For a free brochure, call 1-800-367-5348 and say you're from Fine Cooking 

Or visit HMS Travel's web site: www.hmstravel.com/fcce/ 
You can also contact HMS via e-mail at kitty@hmstravel.com 
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Tips 



Do you have any cool tricks, 
improved techniques, or 
clever ideas that make your 
cooking more efficient, 
enjoyable, or delicious? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



Cutting a bagel safely 

To slice a bagel in half with- 
out risking a cut to your hand, 
place the bagel on its side on a 
sturdy cutting board and hold 
the top steady. With your 
other hand, push the point of 
a sharp knife into the top of 
the bagel below your fingers 
and use a sawing motion to 
slice the bagel in half. 

— Christine Landi, 
Santa Ynez Valley, CA 

Make cooking clean-up 
much faster and easier 

All recipes tell you to have 
your ingredients measured out 
and ready to use before start- 
ing to cook. Since I live alone 
and have no dishwasher, I 
make clean-up easier by using 
paper muffin and cupcake lin- 
ers, or the small, flat-bottomed 
paper cups you might find at 
water coolers, to hold ingredi- 




Paper cupcake 
liners double as 
disposable prep 
cups. 



ents such as chopped herbs, 
garlic, spices, etc. The little 
cups are even great for the 
small amounts of liqueur some 
recipes call for. After cooking, 
just throw the bits of paper 
away. This is a lot faster than 
having lots of little bowls to 
wash, dry, and put away. 
— Al Politowski, Hoboken, N] 

Old newspapers keep 
trash bags from dripping 

When I empty the trash bin, I 
always put some folded news- 
papers in the bottom of the 




new trash bag to soak up 
moisture from kitchen trash. 
A few sheets of newspaper 
also go into the bottom of the 
trash bin. This keeps the filled 
bag from dripping when I take 
it out of the kitchen. 

— Thai Moreland, 
New York City, NY 

Make breadcrumbs 
from croissants 

When I have a stale croissant 
or two, I freeze them in a plas- 
tic bag. Once frozen, they're 
easily made into crumbs by 
hitting the bag with a rolling 
pin or some other heavy 
object. I use the croissant 
crumbs to top gratins and 
baked pasta dishes or in a dish 
like meatloaf. The butter in 
the croissants makes for a 
crisp topping and for nice tex- 
ture in the meatloaf. 

— Darlene P. Sugiyama, 
Nanaimo, British Columbia 

A neat way to store 
dish detergent 

Tired of the bottle of liquid 
dish soap — goopy and slip- 
pery with spilled detergent — 
that sat on my kitchen sink, 
I bought a small, empty plas- 
tic bottle with a pump dis- 
penser top and filled it with 
dish detergent. The filled 



bottle now looks neat and 
clean on my sink, and the 
convenient dispenser top 
never spills its contents. 

— Evelyn Evans, 
Brewster, NY 

New life for dried out 
vanilla beans 

Here's a good way to revital- 
ize those dry, brittle vanilla 
beans packaged in glass or 
plastic tubes that have been 
sitting on your pantry shelf for 
a while. Fill the tube — bean 
still inside — with light cream 
or half-and-half and let it soak 
in the refrigerator for a couple 
of days. The vanilla bean will 
soften up; it can then be split 
and scraped. The bonus is the 
vanilla-flavored cream, which 
you can use for coffee or for 
baking. 

— Lawrence A. Davis, 
Langley, British Columbia 

Blanching garlic 
helps peeling 

To peel a few garlic cloves, I 
usually just press the side of a 
knife to crack the skin, but 
this can get tedious if I've 
got more than a dozen or so 
cloves to peel, especially if the 
cloves are very fresh and the 
skin is tight. For a lot of garlic 
cloves, I blanch them in boil- 
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Le Cordon Bleu 
International 

I'.MI It. | 11 MII1S i Ilk 111 III 1.1*1 
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The Finest In Gourmet Dinin 




Parmigiano Reggiano 



Sicilian 
cracked olives 



www. pastacheese.com 



Mozzaretla Oi Buff a la 



• 800386.9198 
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PizzellePro Express Bake" 

Imagine! Three Pizzelles 

every 60 seconds. /fr^; 

Sized for entertaining, 

•Thin, delicate, party size (3 inch) « 

• Instant temperalure recovery always 
ready to bake 

• Baking Ready ' Light 

•Consistent, even heat - 

• Color select control - Golden to Brown ^fl 

• Non-stick - easy release coating _ M i 

• Locking latch for uniform thickness ^^fl^Hnl 

• Perfect size for cannotis 

• Easy clean - overflow channel ^ J 

• Space-saving, upright storage ^^W^^^ 



M835 



1® 



"Classic 
Italian 
Design" 



Fat i rttilltr nvtrtil you 

EdgeCraft 

A Pinion to Cridlft the Wortd i Rei1 

(800) 342-3255 

wwwedgecraft.com 
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Prepare for your 
culinary future 
in the new millenium 
at any of our 
international 
campuses! 

Earn the most coveted culinary 
passport in 9 months! 

Choose a course or program that 
suits your needs: The Grand 
Diplome in 9 or 18 months, The 
Cuisine or Pastry diploma in 9 
months, 10-week certificates, 3 and 5 
week intensive certificate courses, 
Catering, Continuing Education, 4 
week initiation courses, Summer 
Abroad programs, gourmet sessions, 
daily demonstrations and workshops, 
Wine courses, private classes.* 

f^€Ptil Earn a degree in 
Restaurant Management in 
Australia in 12 months! 
Attend the highest level of man- 
agement training available today 
in the "Provence Down Under", 
Adelaide, Australia. 

"Course offerings will vary from campus to cam- 
pus, see individual school brochures for details 



Visit our website 

www.cordonbleu.net 

h >K MOM INFORMATION OU I : 
] 800 4$7-CHEF or e-mail us .it : 
intu('' J amlonblcu.nci 
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ing water for just 15 seconds, 
scoop them out, and then 
shock them in ice water. The 
skin slips right off. 

— Chef Robert Danhi, 
Culinary Institute of America, 
Hyde Park, NY 

Toast your flour for better 
gravy 

I brown my flour in a baking 
pan in the oven at 300°F for 
about 30 minutes, stirring or 
shaking the pan often. I re- 
move the flour from the oven 
when it takes on a light brown 
color and toasty fragrance, 
let it cool, and store it in an 
airtight container. I use this 
toasted flour to thicken sauces 
and gravies; it gives them a 
deeper flavor and color and 
eliminates the taste of raw 
flour. 

— Janet C. deCarteret, 
Bellevue, WA 



Use a roasting pan 
as a stovetop griddle 

I use my nonstick, heavy-duty 
flameproof roasting pan on 
the stovetop as a griddle for 
breakfast foods such as pan- 
cakes, French toast, eggs, and 
breakfast meats. Straddled 
over two burners, the pan 
makes an efficient, extra large 
cooking surface that keeps 
the food contained while al- 
lowing it to brown. It also 
does a great job of browning 
chicken and pork chops. 

— Tiny Shuster, 
St. Johnsville, NY 

Ask the butcher 
to score brisket 

Some cuts of meat, such as 
brisket or flank and sirloin 
steak for London broil, must 
be sliced against the grain 
after cooking in order to be 
tender. One easy way to make 



Set a roasting pan over 
two burners and you've 
got a stovetop 
griddle. 




sure you get it right is to ask 
the butcher to score into the 
fat before he wraps the meat 
to indicate the direction in 
which you should start slicing. 

— Stanley Lobel, 
Lobel's Prime Meats, 
New York, NY 



Decorate pastries with 
hard candies 

Many people dust confec- 
tioners' sugar or cocoa onto 
desserts such as chocolate 
cakes and tortes. Another 
idea is to garnish a cake by 
dusting it with a sugar powder 




* 

VI 

} obody ever 

put more 
into a grinder 
than we did. 



m 





The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its 
powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 
toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 
grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 
coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 
a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai Green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto 
sauce. It's compact, 
convenient and simple to 
operate. Just what you need. 



M U 
G R 



L T I 
1 N D 



Toil free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc.., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit I & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : www.sumeet.net 
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Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks™ 



Arguably the world's finest cookware, Falk Copper Cookware 
from Belgium is now available at wholesale prices from 
the US distributor. To take advantage of this fantastic 
opportunity, please visit our website at: 



www.FalkCulinair.com 



No other cookware conducts heat more 
efficiently or evenly than Falk. 



Ergortomic cast iron 
handles for heat 
resistance and oven 
safety. 




Solid copper lined with stainless steel 
for superior conductivity and 
durability. 



Flared rims for easy 
pouring and added 
strength. 



Falk's exclusive brushed finish 
foreasycleanup. 
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ChefsChoice 

Electric French Press-Plus" 

The Perfect Cup of Coffee 

Piping Hot - Fast & Simple 



New Taste Experience 

Enhanced Flavor and 
Aroma, from Shorter 
Brew Cycle and 
Perfect Temperature 



• Superb body, Nswr , 
and aroma with 
perfect balance 

• Piping Hot, ready to 
serve in minutes 

• Eliminates handling 
of boiling waier 

• Boils water faster than 
stove or micfowave 

• Automatically shuts 
off when water boils 





©2000 EdfpCrtl CorpofalW! 



(800) 342-3255 

www eogecraft com 



Sullivan Universit y 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 



Accredited by the American Culinary 
Federation's Accrediting Commission 



Learn the 
business of 
professional 

catering! 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! 

At Sullivan University, we teach 
the skills necessary to succeed 
in today's highly competitive 
catering careers. 

Call us today! 

800/844-1354 

wwwsullivan.edu 

3101 Bardstown Road 
Louisville, Kentucky 40205 
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Microplane Graters 

(it uouty neatest' fine cxxafuvxi te slate. 




^Jm i*i£otmati<m call 

1-800-555-2767 

tpt&w.mic wplaiie.com 
in$a@ miemplatw .aim- 




If You Love To Cook 
You'll Love Our Store... 
And Our Web Site! 

www. wherecooksshop. com 



Caitlyn & Co. "Where Cooks Shop" 
2490 Trans Canada Highway 
Mill Bay, BC Canada V0R 2P0 

Toil-Free 1-888-556-6699 



1*1 



"Your Canadian Source" 
Great exchange rates for 
our American customers. 
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TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 




free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
fax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAIN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.com 
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made from grinding your 
favorite hard candy (such as 
toffee or peppermint) in a 
clean spice grinder. 
— Adam Eisner, Hadley, MA 

Flavor meat pie pastry 

I like to make beef or chicken 



pot pies, and I often give a fla- 
vor boost to the dough by 
adding a pinch of chili pow- 
der or curry powder, or some 
toasted, chopped nuts or 
sesame seeds. 

— Buffet Campbell 
Agawam, MA 



Make crisper, theater- 
style popcorn at home 

If you enjoy making old- 
fashioned, non-microwave 
popcorn at home and you 
want it as crisp as movie - 
theater popcorn, top your 
cooking pot with a wire -mesh 
splatter screen instead of the 
pot lid. It will keep the oil 
from splattering and allow all 
the steam to escape, produc- 
ing a crisp and tender treat. 

— Jim Harb, 
Knoxville, TN 

Baking soda removes 
coffee and tea stains 

To quickly clean coffeepots 
and teapots, don't use dish 
detergent. Just fill the pots 
with very hot water and bak- 
ing soda, leave them in your 
kitchen sink for a few min- 
utes, and then rinse with cool 
water. Your pots will be spar- 



kling clean and untainted by 
detergent perfumes. 

— ]ean Zimkus, 
Woodbridge, CT 

Save refrigerator space 
when entertaining 

When hosting a party, I put 
items such as cole slaw, salad, 
dips, etc. in zip-top bags and 
keep them all in a large cooler 
filled with ice or f reezer packs. 
The refrigerator is then free 
to hold beverages, desserts, 
and other bulky or delicate 
dishes. 

— Linda McLaughlin, 
Boston, MA 

Store capers in sherry 

Drain your brine-packed 
capers and fill the jar with 
sherry instead; they'll have 
better flavor. 

— Anne Jones, 
Delta, British Columbia ♦ 



yOUlL LEARN yOUR WAY AROUND 
THE FISH MARKET THE VEGETABLE MARKET 
AND yES. EVEN THE |OB MARKET 




Forget the dog. At our school, you'll have to make sure 
you don't cat your homework. At Culinard, we can put you on a 
path towards becoming a chef in just 21 months. And, if you're 
like most of our students, when you get out you'll lind 
the job market is starving lor people with your skills. 
• 1. 887. 429. CHEF \ "*] www.culinard.com. 




CULINARD 

The C u I i ,u a ry I n slilule oj V ir i n i a College 

DEVELOP A TASTE FOR SUCCESS 
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TUNE-IN TO 



¥ 



\ Jennifer ^uskuumfs 

THING TO IT!' 

OURMET NEWS SEGMENTS 

and watch 
Jennifer 
Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month's 
/-> fine 

Gdoking 




Log on to 

to find a station 



M near you. 



NothingTolt.com 
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BE SEEN AT THE TOP 
RESTAURANTS IN TOWN. 
ALL IN ONE NIGHT. 




Lasagna: 




Assembly-line lasagne making. Once your components are 
prepped, putting the three lasagne together is easy. Here, a basil- 
flecked egg and ricotta mixture gets topped by a tomato-meat sauce. 



For many of us, lasagna is special-occasion food, 
reserved for those times when we have to feed 
a lot of people. But because I love a piece of lasagna 
more than once or twice a year (as do my kids), I 
make three smaller lasagne at one time, with each 
lasagna feeding four people amply. The amount of 
work involved is about the same as making one huge 
one. And instead of eating the leftovers of that big 
lasagna all week, you can eat one right away and 
f reeze two right in their pans to enjoy down the road. 



Make 3 
Freeze 2 



Instead of one huge 
lasagna for a crowd, make 
three smaller, freezeable 
lasagne to enjoy when 
you want it 



BY CLIFFORD A. WRIGHT 



To demonstrate how well this method works, I 
offer a recipe for a fresh-flavored take on the classic 
Italian American version, as well as a robustly fla- 
vored eggplant lasagna. The traditional one is my 
interpretation of the lasagna my mom made, and the 
one I loved growing up: layers of pasta, ricotta 
cheese, and a tomato-y meat sauce. Even though I 
have since tasted and made literally a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of lasagna, this is the one I think of as 
"my lasagna." During a recent trip to Sicily, how- 
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ever, I enjoyed a lasagna in Catania on Sicily's east- 
ern shore that I was just wild about: a deeply fla- 
vored vegetable lasagna with a sauce reminiscent of 
the best puttanesca. 

Sometimes three is better than one 

I think lasagna always tastes better reheated. In fact, 
I rarely eat it after the first baking (though it is good 
then) . The flavors form their final melding and ex- 
cess water is absorbed after the lasagna has rested 



and cooled. This is why I make enough lasagne to 
last for several meals. To do this, and to make stack- 
ing in the freezer easier, I use three 8x8- or 9x9-inch 
square cakes pans — disposable are fine — that are at 
least 2 inches deep. 

No'boil noodles taste great and are easy to 
work with. Because making any lasagna involves 
some work, I really like the ease of using instant or 
no-boil pasta sheets instead of the thicker, curly- 
edge lasagna noodles that have to be boiled before 



Classic meat 
lasagna shows 
off its many 
layers. Make it as 
tall as your ingre- 
dients will allow. 
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they're layered. More important, boil-first lasagna 
noodles are much too thick, making for an unpleas- 
antly chewy texture and doughy flavor. The instant 
lasagna sheets, by contrast, are practically trans- 
lucent and seem to melt in your mouth when baked. 
This style of dried dough is thin enough to cook in 
only the liquid coming from the other ingredients 




Give the ricotta layer a flavor boost by mixing in 
chopped fresh basil. 




Strive for lots of layers. Don't worry if your tower of lasagna exceeds the 
height of the pan; the layers will compress as they bake. 



in the lasagna. This thinness is also closer to the 
texture of freshly made pasta sheets — another op- 
tion if you have the time or know of a good source 
for fresh pasta. (For more on no-boil pasta, see the 
sidebar at right.) 

Have ample amounts of sauce, cheese, and fill- 
ing on hand for stress-free assembly. How many 
times have you realized, just a little too late, that 
you don't have enough cheese or sauce to properly 
finish your lasagna, leaving you with a skimpy top 
layer? In these recipes, you'll have plenty of cheese, 
sauce, and filling to make three lasagne of at least 
four layers each. If you find that you have more 
components on hand after the four layers, you can 
always add another layer to one or more of the 
lasagne. Lasagne that are taller than the pan will 
settle as they bake, but you might want to put 
a rimmed baking sheet on the oven shelf below in 
case of an overflow. 

While leftover sauce can be frozen and reheated 
to serve alongside a reheated lasagna, do be gener- 
ous with it during assembly since it's the sauce, in 
place of boiling water, that thoroughly cooks the 
pasta. Ample sauce also ensures that your lasagna 
will be moist when you reheat it. The top sheet of 
pasta especially needs to be completely coated with 
sauce; any spots that are lef t bare will become brittle 
when baked. 

A baked lasagna will last a few days in the refrig- 
erator and for months in the freezer. For best results, 
defrost a frozen lasagna overnight in the refrigerator 
before reheating in a 400°F oven for about an hour; 
the time can vary depending on the number of 
layers and how cold the lasagna was going in. Check 
that the center of the lasagna is heated through by 
poking it with a knife or metal skewer and then feel- 
ing that the metal is hot. 



Classic Meat Lasagna 

Pop the mozzarella in the freezer for a few minutes 
before slicing; the firmer cheese will be easier to 
slice thinly. Yields three lasagne of four ample 
servings each. 

2 Tbs. plus Vz cup olive oil 

2 lb. mild (sweet) Italian sausage, casing removed 

and broken into pieces 
8 cloves garlic, peeled and slightly crushed 
2 large onions, finely chopped 
IV2 cups dry red wine (such as Chianti) 
Four 28-oz. cans (or three 35-oz. cans) crushed 

tomatoes (about 14 cups total) 
2 Tbs. dried oregano 
2 tsp. dried thyme 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary (you can substitute 

2 tsp. dried, but I prefer fresh) 
1 tsp. fennel seeds, crushed 
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1 1 / 2 tsp. salt 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
1 Tbs. sugar or to taste 
3 large eggs 

IV2 cups freshly grated Parmesan cheese, preferably 

parmigiano reggiano 
32 oz. ricotta cheese 

A large handful of fresh basil leaves, washed well 

and chopped 
2V2 lb. fresh mozzarella cheese, sliced as thinly as 

possible 

1 lb. instant (no-boil) lasagna noodles 

In a heavy-based pot, heat the 2 Tbs. olive oil over 
medium-high heat. Add the sausage and brown it all 
over, breaking it up into small pieces with a wooden 
spoon and stirring, 1 to 12 min. Remove the sau- 
sage with a slotted spoon and reserve. Pour off most 
of the fat, but leave some behind for flavor. 

To the pot, add Vb cup of olive oil and the garlic 
and heat over medium-high heat until the garlic just 
begins to turn light brown, about 5 min. Remove and 
discard the garlic immediately, leaving the oil in the 
pot. Add the onions to the pot and cook, stirring fre- 
quently, until translucent, 5 to 6 min. Return the 
sausage to the pot. Add the red wine and cook until it 
has reduced by at least half, about 1 min. 

Add the crushed tomatoes and stir in the oregano, 
thyme, rosemary, fennel seeds, salt, pepper, and 
sugar. Reduce the heat to medium low and cook to 
blend and develop the flavors, about 30 min. Taste for 
seasoning. You should have about 1 6 cups of sauce. 

Meanwhile, in a large bowl, beat the eggs and add 
the Parmesan. Beat in the ricotta cheese. Season 
with salt and pepper and fold in the chopped basil. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. To make three lasagne of 
four layers each, begin by lightly oiling three 9x9x2- or 
8x8x2-inch metal or ceramic pans (disposable pans 
are also fine). Cover the bottom of each pan lightly 
with some of the sauce. Lay down a layer of pasta in 
each of the three pans. Spread enough of the ricotta 
cheese mixture on top of the pasta to cover, about 
Vi cup. Top the ricotta with enough sauce to cover it 
completely, about Vi cup. Cover with another layer 
of pasta and ladle more sauce over that, followed by 
enough mozzarella cheese to cover, enough ricotta 
cheese to cover, and some more sauce. Continue 
with two more layers in that order: pasta, sauce, 
mozzarella, ricotta, and sauce. Finish with a layer of 
pasta, some sauce, some mozzarella cheese, and a 
final light layer of sauce. You should be able to easily 
get four layers into each pan; if you have extra com- 
ponents, go ahead and add another layer to one or 
more of the lasagne. Don't worry if the height of the 
lasagna exceeds the pan; it settles as it bakes. Save 
any remaining sauce to serve with the lasagna. 

Seal the pans with aluminum foil, tented so it 
doesn't stick to the cheese. Bake until the edges are 
bubbling and a knife inserted into the center of each 
lasagna comes out very hot, 40 to 50 minutes. Let 
sit 1 5 min. before serving or cool completely on a 
rack before freezing. Defrost frozen lasagna overnight 
in the refrigerator and then bake at 400°F for about 

1 hour. (Another recipe follows) 






Dried or fresh, 
no-boil lasagna really works 

Instant, or no-boil, lasagna eliminates one of the more tedious 
steps of making a lasagna: boiling all those unwieldy sheets of 
pasta. I generally use the square dried pasta sheets because 
they fit easily into the baking pan. (At least one pasta maker, 
Delverde, includes a few disposable baking pans with its 
sheets.) The smaller strips of instant lasagna also work well; 
you'll just need to overlap them slightly tof it in the pan. 

Fresh pasta is another option. Some supermarkets, Italian 
markets, and some restaurants sell sheets of fresh pasta. If 
the pasta very thin, there's no need to boil it first. If you make 
your own pasta, use the roller to make very thin strips, which is 
easier than trying to roll a square by hand. 




Dried pasta sheets swell to 
fit the pan. Don't worry if 
they look too small at first, but 
do trim fresh pasta close to 
the pan sides; it swells less. 



A teaspoon works well to 

spread the chunky sauce all 
thewayto the edges. Be sure 
the sheet is well coated: bare 
spots won't become tender. 
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Charring, then 
peeling peppers 
gives the vege- 
table sauce a 
mellow sweet- 
ness. You can 
also char them 
under the broiler. 



Sicilian Vegetable Lasagna 

This Sicilian recipe from Catania, called lasagna 
alia Catanese, is typical of the baroque dishes of 
eastern Sicily. It's considered baroque because its 
flavors are luscious, fanciful, and somewhat over 
the top. Roasting the eggplant takes some time, 
especially if you have one oven, not two, but it's 
time largely unattended. You can also pan-fry the 
eggplant or grill it. Yields three lasagne of four 
ample servings each. 

6 yellow or red bell peppers 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oil; more as needed 

1 large onion, very finely chopped 
6 cloves garlic, finely chopped 

V3 cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

1 6 anchovy fillets (preferably salt-packed), rinsed 

Four 28-oz. cans tomatoes, drained, seeded and 

chopped (already diced is fine) 
% cup pitted and chopped imported green olives 
% cup pitted and chopped imported black olives 
Vi cup capers, rinsed, chopped if large 

2 Tbs. dried oregano 
1 cup water 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

3 eggplant (about 1 1 /2 lb. each), peeled and sliced 
crosswise % inch thick 

Olive oil for roasting the eggplant 

2V2 lb. fresh mozzarella cheese, sliced as 

thinly as possible 
2V4 cups freshly grated Parmesan cheese, 

preferably parmigiano reggiano 
1 lb. instant (no-boil) lasagna noodles 
Chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley for 

serving 

Char the bell peppers over a gas flame, on 
a grill, or under the broiler until the skins 
are blackened all over. Seal the peppers in 




a bag or a bowl to steam for 1 min. Peel, seed, and 
chop the peppers. 

Heat the V4 cup of olive oil in a deep, heavy- 
based pot over medium-high heat. Add the onion, 
garlic, parsley, anchovies, and the chopped roasted 
bell peppers and cook, stirring frequently, until the 
anchovies have melted, about 1 min. 

Reduce the heat to medium low and add the toma- 
toes, olives, capers, oregano, and water. Season with 
salt and pepper. Simmer, stirring occasionally, until 
the sauce thickens, 45 min. This will yield about 
1 2 cups of sauce. 

Heat the oven to 450°F. Line several baking 
sheets with parchment; lightly oil the parchment. 
Arrange the eggplant slices in one layer on the parch- 
ment; you may need to do this in batches. Brush the 
slices liberally with more olive oil and sprinkle lightly 
with salt. Roast until the slices are lightly browned 
and somewhat shrunken, 20 to 25 min. 

Reduce the oven heat to 400°F. Lightly oil three 
9x9x2- or 8x8x2-inch square metal or ceramic baking 
pans (disposable pans are also fine) and cover the 
bottom of each with a layer of pasta. Sprinkle some 
of the Parmesan over the pasta. Top with a layer of 
eggplant slices. Spoon some of the sauce over the 
eggplant to amply cover, about 1 cup. Top with a 
layer of mozzarella and another sprinkling of the 
Parmesan. Continue in this order— pasta, Parmesan, 
eggplant, sauce, mozzarella, Parmesan— finishing 
with a layer of pasta, some sauce, and the Parmesan. 
You should be able to easily get four layers into 




Simmering the filling ingredients together melds their 
potent flavors. The result is a vegetable sauce that's as robust 
as any meat sauce. 



Roasting the eggplant is a flavorful, less messy alternative 
to frying. The only challenge is keeping yourself from eating the 
toasty eggplant before you layer it in the lasagna. 
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Not your usual 
vegetable vari- 
ation. Anchovies, 
olives, and capers 
add a briny charac- 
ter to this deeply 
flavored lasagna. 



each pan; if you have extra components, you can 
add another layer to one or more of the lasagne. 

Seal the pans with aluminum foil, tented so it 
doesn't stick to the cheese. Bake until a knife inserted 
in the center of each lasagna comes out very hot and 
the pasta is tender, 40 to 45 min. Let sit for 1 min. 
before serving or cool completely on a rack before 
freezing. Sprinkle the lasagna with parsley before 



serving. Defrost frozen lasagna overnight in the re- 
frigerator and then bake at 400°F for about 1 hour. 

Clifford Wright has written many books on Italian 
cuisine, including one of his favorites. Lasagne 
(Little Brown) and A Mediterranean Feast 
(William Morrow), which won the James Beard 
award for Cookbook of the Year in 2000. ♦ 




choices 



Try refreshing roses and rustic reds 



The diverse flavors in the 
vegetable lasagna need a 
dry, assertive rose. Capers, 
anchovies, and olives can 
be tricky ingredients when 
matching is concerned, but 
this is where roses — with 
their fresh, berry-herbal 
flavors — really work their 
magic. Try Regaleali from 
Sicily, or Chateau d'Oupia 



from France's Languedoc, 
both about $9. If you prefer 
red wine, look for one with 
medium intensity, lower 
tannins, and little or no oak. 
Vietti makes a delicious 
Barbera for about $16. 

With the addition of 
sausage, the Classic Meat 
Lasagna demands a fuller- 
bodied, rustic red. Here's 



where a Dolcetto from the 
Piedmont— with deep berry 
flavor, lower acidity, and 
substantial tannin — would 
be great. Ratti makes a good 
one (around $10), as does 
Ceretto ($1 9). 

You'd also do well with a 
Cabernet Sauvignon. It may 
seem like an unlikely match, 
but Cab is loaded with 



herbal aromas and flavors 
to echo the thyme, basil, 
and rosemary in the lasagna. 
Try the easy-drinking 
Bonterra from California 
($1 3) or Terra Rosa from 
Chile (around $10). 

Robert Jones is the somme- 
lierat the Commonwealth 
Club in Richmond, Virginia. 
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Slow-Sauteed 
ring Vegetables 



Skip the blanching and 
jump right to the saute 
pan for sweet, earthy 
artichokes, carrots, beans, 
asparagus, and broccoli 

BY LESLIE REVSIN 

I love sauteed artichoke hearts, but sometimes I 
just don't feel like bothering with the initial par- 
boiling that's a prerequisite to sauteing them quickly 
in a very hot skillet. So one day I decided to sidestep 
the blanching and cook the artichokes directly, but 
slowly, in olive oil It worked deliciously — the arti- 
chokes were meaty, tender, and succulent. When I 
tried the technique with asparagus, string beans, and 
broccoli, I came up with a bunch of great side dishes, 
as well as ideas for using these vegetables in other 
dishes, such as risotto, salads, and pasta. 

I call these creatures slow-sauteed vegetables, and 
they are, to me, the wise old souls of the vegetable 
kitchen. I love the way they develop deep, earthy 
richness and how their natural sweetness emerges 
during their unhurried cooking. Most of all, I love 
their utter simplicity. Using this method (it's more 
method than recipe) , there's no preliminary blanch- 
ing, draining, or ice-water shocking. Here, the vege- 
tables go straight into the pan, usually in the company 
of good, fruity olive oil, and are cooked leisurely over 
low heat to the point of browned, comforting tender- 
ness. They can pretty much cook on their own as you 
proceed with other tasks in the kitchen. 

The best vegetables to choose are those with a 
relatively low water content because they won't lose 



their shape and get mushy when cooked at a low 
temperature. Broccoli, cauliflower, string beans, arti- 
choke bottoms, carrots, turnips, asparagus, and cab- 
bage are good choices. 

My favorite pans for this technique are the stal- 
warts of my kitchen — my cast-iron skillets. But 
any heavy-based pan that's a good heat conductor 
will do the job, such as thick stainless steel, lined cop- 
per, or any pan with a sandwiched aluminum core. 
Avoid lightweight aluminum or thin stainless-steel 
pans if possible because they'll cook the vegetables 
unevenly and probably burn them. I don't use non- 
stick pans because I don't think they allow the flavors 
to develop as fully, and when I want to deglaze the 
pan with a spritz of water to incorporate the brown 
bits stuck to the bottom, there are none to be had. 
Whatever pan you use, it has to be large enough — 
9 or 10 inches in diameter — to hold vegetables for 
four servings. 

A little steam helps slow browning 

This slow saute method is quite simple. To start, I 
heat some olive oil (or perhaps a dot of butter) in a 
skillet, though sometimes I toss the vegetables with 
olive oil and then add them to a heated dry pan. I 
cook the vegetables on low or medium low, listening 
for a sizzle to help clue me in to how quickly they're 
browning. You definitely want some caramelization, 
but not too much and not too soon, or the vegetables 
will burn before they're completely tender. 

Essentially, all I'm doing is watching, listening, stir- 
ring occasionally, and adjusting the heat up or down 
whenever it seems necessary to control the brown- 
ing. When the vegetables are fully tender and nicely 
colored, which takes about 20 minutes for asparagus 
to 40 minutes for broccoli, they're done. Depending 
on the quantity of the vegetable and how it's cut, the 
size and type of skillet, and the burner, cooking times 
will vary quite a bit, which is why the times given in 
the recipes that follow give such a wide range. 

With classic high-heat sautes, you generally want 
to avoid crowding the pan so the vegetables don't 
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Cutting vegetables 
for slow sautes 

The size and cut of the vegetable is important 
so the pieces cook at about the same rate 
and brown fairly evenly. Cut broccoli and 
cauliflower into l^-inch florets, leaving just 
enough stem to hold them together. Cut car- 
rots thickly on the bias, which gives them 
more surface area for better heat penetration 
and browning. I peel asparagus spears to re- 
move the slightly fibrous skin. I also think 
they taste sweeter this way. Slice green or red 
cabbage into Vi-inch strips. 

String beans are easiest of all; they're 
cooked intact after their ends are snapped off. 
Some beans are bound to be younger and slim- 
mer, others more mature and thick. As a result, 
the finished dish consists of lots of wrinkled, 
browned, almost collapsed string beans high- 
lighted by some slightly crisp, thicker ones that 
refused to let go. For me, this textural variety 
adds to the character of the dish. 




steam as they give off moisture. But with these slow 
sautes, a touch of steam isn't such a bad thing. You're 
using vegetables with less water, and the little mois- 
ture they give off helps them cook faster and also 
slows browning. There are two ways that I let the 
steam work for me: by layering the vegetables or by 
covering the pan. 

I cook broccoli, cauliflower, and asparagus in 
layers. By cooking the vegetables close together, one 
and a half or two layers deep, the steam they pro- 
duce helps to control browning. Eventually, as they 
lose more moisture and volume, their flavor will in- 
tensify and you'll get more caramelization. 

Denser vegetables like artichoke bottoms, 
turnips, and carrots do well if covered briefly. This 
gives them a jump -start of steam before they're un- 
covered and cooked until tender and brown. Don't 
cover any vegetable for more than one third or one 
half of its total cooking time or you'll lose out on fla- 
vor. They'll taste more steamed than slow-sauteed. 

The rich flavor of these vegetables stands on its 
own, but I usually add a finishing flourish or two, 
such as Parmesan, lemon, or herbs, as a dress-up ac- 
cent. And while these vegetables loudly declare, 
"I'm an excellent side dish," don't relegate them to 
that role alone. See how some can strut their stuff as 
appetizers; as a garnish or stir-in for cooked rice, 
grains, and pasta; as a bed for fish fillets, chops, cut- 
lets, and poultry; or as an unexpected touch for a 
bowl of soup or plate of stew. 



Carrots and turnips get 
tender without burning 



because they're covered 
briefly to start. Leeks, 
parsley, and tarragon 
layer in more flavor. 



Slow-Sauteed Carrots & Turnips 

In this slow saute, the vegetables get a jump-start 
over high heat and are covered briefly to give a short- 
lived shot of steam to the carrots and turnips. Turnips 
cook faster than carrots, so I cut them slightly larger 
to compensate. Serves four. 

1 Vi Tbs. olive oil, preferably fruity and full flavored 
1 1 /2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 leeks, white and pale green part only, halved 
lengthwise if large, cut into VHnch rings, 
separated, well washed, and well drained (to yield 
2 cups) 

2 medium turnips (1 lb. total), peeled and cut into 
VHnch wedges (to yield 2% cups) 

5 to 6 carrots (% lb. total), peeled and sliced on the 

bias % inch thick (to yield 2 cups) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

1 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh tarragon or basil 

2 tsp. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

Set a heavy 9- to 1 0-inch skillet over high heat with 
the olive oil and butter. When the butter has melted, 
stir in the leeks, turnips, and carrots, and cook for 
1 min., stirring once or twice. Season with salt, cover, 
reduce the heat to medium low, and cook for 5 min. 
Uncover and cook at a medium sizzle, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the carrots and turnips are almost com- 
pletely tender and are nicely— but lightly— browned, 
about 25 min. (After about 1 5 min., the vegetables 
should be just starting to brown, so lower the heat if 
they're cooking too quickly.) 

Reduce the heat to very low and continue cooking 
until tender, about 5 min. more. Turn off the heat, 
season to taste with pepper and more salt, if neces- 
sary. Gently fold in the tarragon or basil. Transfer to a 
warm serving dish, sprinkle with the parsley (or fold it 
in as well), and serve. 

Slow-Sauteed Asparagus 
with Pancetta 

Pancetta is like bacon except that instead of being a 
smoked, sliced slab, it's cured in salt and rolled into 
a thick sausage shape. It's available in many grocery 
stores now, as well as gourmet and Italian markets. For 
a vegetarian version, you can eliminate it. Serves four. 

IV2 oz. pancetta, sliced Vs inch thick, cut into 
V 4 x 3 /4-inch strips (to yield 1 A cup) 

1 Tbs. olive oil, preferably fruity and full flavored 

2 small cloves garlic, very thinly sliced 
2 to 3 tsp. unsalted butter 

1% lb. medium to large asparagus (28 to 32 spears), 
fibrous ends snapped off, stems peeled, rinsed, 
and drained 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Lemon wedges for serving 

Set a plate lined with paper towels near the stovetop. 
Set a heavy 1 0-inch skillet over medium heat with the 
pancetta and olive oil. Cook the pancetta, stirring fre- 
quently, until light brown and slightly crisp (don't let it 
fully crisp and harden), about 1 min. Remove from 
the heat and transfer the pancetta with a slotted 



spoon to drain on the prepared plate (leave the fat in 
the pan). 

Setthe skillet back over medium heat and cook the 
garlic, stirring continually, 30 seconds or until just 
starting to turn light gold. Transfer the garlic with the 
slotted spoon to drain with the pancetta. 

If less than 1 Tbs. fat remains in the pan, add 
enough olive oil to compensate. Melt the butter in the 
pan, add the asparagus, and season with salt and 
pepper. Saute, stirring frequently, until the spears are 
light golden brown and tender (they won't brown 
evenly) with a slight edge of crispness, 20 to 30 min. 

Transfer the spears to a serving platter, scatter the 
reserved pancetta and garlic over them, and serve 
with the lemon wedges. 




Slow-Sauteed Broccoli 
with Parmesan 

Coaxing the ultimate flavor from broccoli requires 
very little: a big, fresh, bright bunch of the same, 
some fruity olive oil, a few spoonfuls of grated 
Parmesan, and a leisurely bit of time on the range. 
You could also use cauliflower or a combination of 
the two. Serves four. 

6 Tbs. olive oil, preferably fruity and full flavored 
1 V2 large heads of broccoli (1 % lb. total), cut into 
1 V2- to 2-inch florets to yield 6V2 cups (discard the 
thicker parts of the stems or save for another use) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
3 Tbs. freshly grated Parmesan, preferably 
parmigiano reggiano 

Set a heavy 9- to 1 0-inch skillet over medium heat 
with the olive oil. When the oil is hot, add the broccoli 
and saute, stirring frequently, until it turns bright 
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bottom of an artichoke 




Getting to the 




Trim the stem flush with the 
bottom. Snap back the leaves 
one at a time— they'll break 
about a quarter of the way 
from the base. About two- 
thirds of the way in, the leaves 
become yellowish and form 
a cone shape with an inden- 
tation around their base. 



Slice through the indentation 
with a sharp knife and remove 
the top. You can now see 
the sharp, purple-tipped 
leaves that cover the silky, 
hairy choke, which hides 
the bottom. 



Scrape out and discard the 
leaves and fibers until the 
bottom is clean and smooth, 
being careful not to gouge 
the flesh. Moisten the scraped 
inside with a lemon half to 
prevent browning. 




With a sharp paring knife, trim 
off the fibrous dark green 
layer around and under the 
bottom to reveal a tender 



yellow and pale green layer. 
Rub the outside with lemon. 





Lemon juice and 
thyme brightly 
complement the 
deep earthiness 
of artichoke 
hearts. 



green, about 2 min. Season with salt and pepper and 
reduce the heat to low so you hear a steady low to 
medium sizzle. 

Cook the broccoli, stirring occasionally, for about 
20 min., lowering the heat at any point if it gets too 
brown (a crackling sound indicates the heat is too 
high and that the broccoli may start to burn). Reduce 
the heat to very low and continue cooking until the 
broccoli is unevenly browned and tender but not 
mushy, another 15 to 20 min. Transfer the broccoli to 
a warm serving bowl, toss with the grated cheese, 
taste for salt and pepper, and serve. 



Slow-Sauteed Artichokes 
with Lemon Juice & Thyme 

For me, an artichoke is one of the world's luxurious 
eating experiences, particularly when I can savor it 
in big meaty pieces. Serve these hot as a side dish 
or garnish for meat, chicken, or fish, as a room- 
temperature hors d'oeuvre, or chilled as a special 
touch in a tossed green salad. Serves four. 

4 large globe artichokes, prepared as shown in the 

photos above 
3 Tbs. olive oil, preferably fruity and full flavored 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 1 /2 to 2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice, plus 2 lemon halves 

to prepare the artichokes 
IV2 tsp. very lightly chopped fresh thyme leaves 

Cut the artichoke bottoms in quarters (or halves, if 
small) and put them in a large bowl. Drizzle all over 
with the olive oil and season with salt and pepper. Set 
a heavy 8-inch skillet over low heat, and when hot, 
add the artichokes (they should just cover the bottom 
of the skillet), scraping out all the oil from the bowl 
into the skillet with a rubber spatula. Cover the skillet 
and cook, stirring once or twice, until they're a little 
less than halfway done, 1 to 15 min. 

Remove the cover and continue cooking at a low 
sizzle, turning occasionally, until they're lightly 
browned and tender-firm (I use a wooden skewer to 
check), another 8 to 15 min. Add the lemon juice and 
thyme and toss together until the pan juices have 
thickened to coat the artichokes nicely. Taste and sea- 
son with more salt and pepper and olive oil, if you like. 

Slow-Sauteed String Beans 
with Shallots & Ham 

The beans won't all cook at the same rate. If you want 
them to, you can cut the recipe in half and cook them 
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in a single layer. Herbes de Provence is a blend of 
dried herbs, such as thyme, rosemary, marjoram, and 
sage; most supermarkets carry it in the spice section. 
Adding the herbs in the beginning lets their flavor 
penetrate and season both the oil and the green 
beans. Serves four. 

4 Tbs. olive oil, preferably fruity and full-flavored 
1 lb. string beans, trimmed, rinsed, and drained well 
6 medium shallots (V2 lb. total), peeled and halved to 

make pieces about 1 inch thick at the widest part 

(to yield 1 generous cup) 
3 A tsp. dried herbes de Provence 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
IV2 oz. smoked ham, such as Black Forest, cut into 

1 /4x1-inch strips (optional) 

Set a heavy 9- to 10-inch skillet over medium-low 
heat with the oil. When the oil is hot, add the beans 
and shallots (the mixture will fit in the pan in two or 
three layers) and season with the herbes de Pro- 
vence, salt, and pepper. Cook at a good, strong 
sizzle, uncovered, stirring occasionally and lowering 
the heat if necessary, until most of the beans and 
some of the shallots are well browned and falling 
apart, 30 to 40 min. 

Continue cooking for about another 5 min., stirring 
frequently, until the beans are tender. Stir in the ham, 
if using, and 1 Tbs. water to deglaze any browned 
bits stuck on the bottom of the skillet. Heat through 
as the water evaporates, about 30 seconds. Taste for 
salt and pepper and serve. 

Leslie Revsin, a chef who has worked in several New 
York restaurants, is working on her second book. ♦ 




Contrasting textures add interest to string beans and shallots. 

Thinner beans cook to a wrinkled, browned sweetness, while more 
mature ones offer a refreshing crispness. 



Slow-sauteed vegetables as a springboard for other dishes 



Carrots & Turnips 
with Tarragon 

♦ Stir into a hot broth for a 
quick, satisfying soup, or puree 
for a heartier consistency. 

♦ Use as a bed for thinly 
sliced roast beef, pot roast, 
or roast pork. 

♦ Toss with a light tomato 
sauce and basil for a light 
vegetarian dinner. 

♦ Mash the leftovers, shape 
into patties, and fry in a non- 
stick pan for vegetable cakes. 

Broccoli with 
Parmesan 

♦ Toss with pasta and a little 
more olive oil, or with garlic 
and cream or broth, or 
smoked chicken. 



♦ Fold into rice pilaf at the 
end of cooking. 

♦ Use as a topping for soft 
polenta. 

♦ Make a vegetable sandwich 
with mozzarella, roasted 
peppers, and basil. 

♦ Toss with sturdy salad 
greens when room tempera- 
ture or chilled. 

Asparagus with 
Pancetta & Garlic 

♦ Top a classic risotto or cut 
spears into shorter lengths 
and stir into risotto. 

♦ Top a plate of mesclun 
dressed with vinaigrette. 

♦ Cut the asparagus shorter 
and toss with pasta and more 
olive oil, broth, or cream. 



♦ Eliminate the pancetta and 
serve the asparagus wrapped 
in slices of prosciutto. 

Artichokes with 
Lemon & Thyme 

♦ Toss with roasted red 
peppers and serve over 
slivered endive dressed in 
balsamic or sherry vinaigrette. 

♦ Cut into eighths and toss 
warm with cooked rice or 
grains or fold into seafood 
risotto. 

♦ Mix with cooked string 
beans and cannellini beans for 
a more elaborate side dish. 

String Beans with 
Shallots 

♦ Mix into eggs for a frittata. 



♦ Toss leftovers in a pan with 
olive oil, cooked rice, capers, 
and garlic. 

♦ Make a quick gratin with a 
top layer of grated mozzarella 
cheese and run it under the 
broiler to melt. 
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Cooking Fish 
"a la Meuniere" 



nr 

he classic French preparation for 
JL fish known as "a la meuniere" rings 
of simplicity. The name translates as "in 
the style of the miller's wife," which 
frankly doesn't mean a whole lot to the 
modern cook, but it refers to the fact that 
the fish is dusted with flour before cook- 
ing. I suppose it could equally well be 
called "in the style of the dairy wife" 
(though I'm not sure how to translate that 
one) , because the fish is sauteed in clari- 
fied butter until it's crisped and golden, 
and then it's finished with a bit of brown 
butter, as well as lemon and parsley. 

The simplicity of sole meuniere is il- 
lustrated by the list of ingredients. They 
are six: the fish (which doesn't have to 
be sole— other white -fleshed fish work 
beautifully, as do scallops and even frogs' 



There's a good 
reason this method 
is a classic: it's 
quick, easy, and 
perfectly suited to 
the mild flavor of sole 
or halibut 

BY RANDALL PRICE 



legs) , milk, flour, butter, lemon, and pars- 
ley. With so few elements in a dish, it's 
critical that each is of the best possible 
quality. We can take for granted that the 
milk, flour, parsley, and lemon are ac- 
ceptable (as long as you're using a real 
lemon, not ReaLemon), but the remain- 
ing players in the recipe need some at- 
tention, as does the way you set up your 
work station before you start to cook. 

Whole sole are traditional, 
but fillets are easier 

In France, this dish is made using a whole 
sole, usually weighing about a half- 
pound. Left whole, the fish doesn't break | 
up during the cooking, and leaving the 
flesh on the bones adds to the flavor. In 
most parts o f the United States, however, i. 
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How to make clarified butter 

Heat Vi pound (two sticks) of unsalted 
butter in a small, heavy saucepan over low 
heat. As the butter slowly melts, it will sepa- 
rate into a small amount of milky liquid at 
the bottom of the pan, a large quantity of 
clear liquid, and a bit of foamy white residue 
floating on the top. All you want is the clear 
liquid, which is the clarified butter. Spoon 
off the residue from the top and discard it. 
Without disturbing the white liquid (the milk 




solids) on the bot- 
tom, spoon or pour 
the clear liquid into 
another container. 

If you have time, 
you can refrigerate 

the melted butter until the clarified part is 
solid. The milk solids, contrary to their 
name, will remain liquid. Pry the solid clari- 
fied butter off and pour away the milky part. 



it's difficult to find a whole sole or other 
flatfish that's small enough, so I just use 
fillets. What you lose in impact, you gain 
in ease of preparation. 

Look for firm fillets that seem moist 
but aren't weeping liquid (a sign of hav- 
ing been poorly frozen) . If possible, give 
them a sniff — you want pleasant ocean 
smell, not "fishy" odor. 

Clarified butter can take the heat, 
while brown butter adds nuttiness 

To achieve its characteristic flavor, fish 
meuniere must cook in butter, and since 
milk solids tend to burn at the tempera- 
tures required for sauteing, the butter 
must be clarified. Don't worry — this isn't 
a complicated process (see the sidebar 




Milk and flour produce a light, crisp 
coating that browns nicely in the clari- 
fied butter. 



above) , and you can clarify a quantity of 
butter ahead of time and keep it in the re- 
frigerator for many other cooking uses. 
Use a good-quality unsalted butter, but 
certainly not the most expensive. 

"Ready, set, cook" is right 

Sole meuniere must be prepared at the 
last moment, and the actual cooking of 
the dish is quite fast. It's easy to enjoy this 
last-minute dish as long as you've done 
some advance preparation. I like to work 
backward, f rom serving through cooking: 
Get your serving plates ready, ideally in a 
warm spot. Have your chopped parsley 
and lemon juice easy to grab. Have your 
whole melted butter in a small pan on the 
stove, ready to be browned. Arrange your 
milk, flour, and paper towels so you can 
do a quick lift-blot-dredge-and-saute. 
This small organizational effort will pay 
off when you present your fish, fragrant 
with brown butter and foaming with pars- 
ley and lemon juice, to the table. 




Two tools help the turn. The fillets are 
delicate, so ease them over gently with 
a spatula and a large spoon. 



** c '% 

Classic Sole Meuniere 

Fillets of turbot or halibut are good alterna- 
tives to sole. I don't recommend flounder or 
cod fillets; they're too delicate. Serves four. 

1 V2 lb. firm, white-fleshed sole fillets (or 4 

VHb. whole sole, skinned and gutted) 
1 cup milk 

% cup all-purpose flour, seasoned with 
V2 tsp. salt and Va tsp. freshly ground 
black pepper 
Vi cup clarified butter (see method at left) 
6 Tbs. melted unsalted butter (not 

clarified) 
4 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
4 Tbs. finely chopped fresh parsley 

Arrange the fillets in a shallow dish and 
pour the milk over them. Let soak for at 
least 5 min. and up to 20 min. Set up your 
work area so that you can move quickly: 
position your serving plates or platter, the 
milk soaking pan, a pile of paper towels, 
and the seasoned flour on a plate. Have 
the melted butter in a small, heavy-based 
saucepan, and the lemon juice and pars- 
ley ready for action. 

In one or two large frying pans, heat the 
clarified butter over medium-high heat until 
very hot but not quite smoking. Lift a fillet 
from the milk, blot it on the paper towels, 
dip it into the flour, and shake off the ex- 
cess. Carefully lay the fish in the hot fat. 
Repeat with the other fillets, but don't 
overcrowd the pan or you'll have trouble 
flipping. Adjust the temperature to keep 
the fat sizzling briskly but not burning. 
Cook the fish until golden on one side, 
about 2 min. With a slotted spatula, a large 
spoon, and great care, gently flip the fish. 

When the second side of the fish is 
golden brown and the flesh is tender when 
poked with a sharp knife in the thickest 
part, use the slotted spatula to remove the 
sole, set it on paper towels to drain briefly, 
and arrange on the warm platter or plates. 

When all the fillets are cooked, heat the 
melted whole butter carefully over medium- 
high heat, swirling the pan occasionally, 
until the butter is fragrant and the milk 
solids turn nutty brown; remove the pan 
from the heat so the butter doesn't keep 
cooking, but keep it hot. 

Working fast, pour 1 Tbs. of the lemon 
juice evenly over each fish and sprinkle on 
the parsley. Pour about 1 V2 Tbs. of the hot 
browned butter on each fish — if all has 
gone well, you'll see and hear a delicious 
sizzle. (If there's no sizzle, it will still taste 
great.) Serve immediately. 

Randall Price is a private chef and cooking 
teacher who divides his time between Paris, 
Burgundy, and the Auvergtie. ♦ 
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One Golden Broth, 




Three Chicken Soups 



Get the deep flavor you want by 
reducing the broth and then add 
noodles, rice, or matzo balls for 
comfort and nourishment 



BY JOYCE GOLDSTEIN 





Remember the best- selling book 
Chicken Soup for the Soul, an an- 
thology of inspirational stories to help 
people feel better about themselves? No 
one questioned the culinary metaphor in 
the title. It takes no stretch of the imagi- 
nation. In nearly every culture, chicken 
soup is soul food, providing comfort to all 
who drink in its hot and healing proper- 
ties. Whether it's a simple broth or en- 
hanced with noodles, rice, or matzo balls, it 
makes you feel nourished and comforted. 

When a friend heard that I was asked to 
write about chicken soup, she smiled and 
said, "Of course, you're a Jewish grand- 
mother." True, chicken soups are an es- 
sential part of my culinary repertoire. I've 
been making them for so long that it's al- 
most a reflex. My soups are clear, intensely 
flavored, and wonderfully sustaining. I get 
such great results not because I'm a Jewish 
grandmother, but because I pay attention 
to a few details that really count — starting 
with the right chicken, substantially re- 
ducing the broth after it has been strained, 
and knowing how to cook, but not over- 
cook, vegetables, noodles, and rice. 

From my huge international repertoire 
of chicken soups, I've chosen three of the 
simplest and most comforting for this ar- 
ticle: classic chicken noodle soup, Por- 
tuguese soup with lemon and mint, and 
matzo ball soup. They're family favorites, 
and many of my customers at Square One 
restaurant loved them as well. 

Best chicken for soup: 

an old hen or a kosher broiler 

When I was growing up in Brooklyn, 
chicken soup always began with a walk to 
the kosher poultry store. We would select 
a fine live pullet (a young hen that hasn't 
yet begun laying eggs), have it killed, 
cleaned, and cut up on the spot, and then 
carry it home to make soup. Alas, finding 
a bird of that quality has become almost 
impossible. Even chickens labeled "free 
range" don't have the flavor of those 
kosher pullets. And big roasters, although 



they're the right size, are too fatty and 
don't give off enough flavor. 

So what do I use to make chicken 
soup today? If I can fi nd an older hen or 
rooster at my market, I buy it. Otherwise, 
I get two large broilers, which are younger, 
smaller chickens that weigh about 3 Vi or 
4 pounds. I might ask the butcher to cut 
up the birds and maybe throw in a few 
extra necks and backs for a richer broth. 

I like to use kosher chickens because 
they're salted during the processing and 
therefore have more flavor. Empire is one 
brand that I like. If I'm not using a kosher 
chicken, I clean it and then rub the 
whole bird or parts with a cut lemon and 
sprinkle it lightly with coarse salt to boost 
its flavor. I wrap the salted chicken in 
plastic and refrigerate it overnight, or 
even for just a few hours (there's no need 
to rinse off the salt before cooking) . This 
step isn't essential by any means, but it 
does bring out more flavor and make the 
broth taste more chickeny. 

For great broth: simmer to extract 
flavor, strain, and reduce by half 

Before I explain how to make the soup, 
let me clarify a few cooking terms. 
Chicken soup is the finished product with 
all the garnishes and components. It con- 
tains chicken broth, chicken, vegetables, 
and often a starchy addition like noodles, 
rice, or dumplings. Broth is similar to 
stock, except it has deeper flavor. Broth 
can be a soup in its own right (think of 
consomme), while chicken stock is a base 
for other dishes, a foundation for a sauce, 
or a starting point for other soups. There 
are times when broth and stock are inter- 
changeable, but for chicken soup, you 
definitely want the fuller flavor of broth. 

To make a basic chicken broth, you 
simmer fresh chicken, carrots, onions, cel- 
ery, and a few aromatics, such as parsley, 
thyme, and peppercorns. A few cloves of 
garlic and bay leaf might also be added. 
Some cooks include a parsnip for sweet- 
ness, others a piece of celery root or pars- 
ley root. Chinese cooks add ginger slices. 
Some families stick a few cloves into the 
onion. If I plan to take the broth in a par- 
ticular ethnic direction, I might add two 
strips of lemon or lime zest, a few dried red 
chiles, or a smashed stalk of lemongrass. 

Note that I haven't mentioned salt. 
Because the liquid reduces substantially, 




You'll need two large broilers for the 
broth. If you want, carve out the breast 
meat to cook later and add to the soup. 



any salt added at the start would become 
concentrated, and you might end up 
with an oversalted broth. To avoid this, 
add this critical seasoning at the end. 

Measurements needn't be exact. My 
basic recipe suggests six pounds of 
chicken parts. If you're a little over, just 
bump up the vegetables a bit. The impor- 
tant thing is that everything in the pot 
is initially covered by about two inches 
of cold water. As the broth simmers un- 
covered, that gives you a good margin for 
evaporation. 

For a clear broth, it's important to skim 
off scum as the liquid comes to a boil, and 



For clarity, skim early and often. To 

catch all the scum and impurities, use 
a fine-mesh skimmer or ladle the broth 
through a mesh tea strainer. 



At this point, I cool the broth. Do this 
quickly (an ice bath works well) and un- 
covered to avoid the chance of fermenta- 
tion. Then I cover it, refrigerate, and wait 
for the fat to congeal on top for easy re- 
moval. Before the cholesterol-conscious 
era, chicken soup was judged by the quan- 
tity of golden fat droplets that floated al- 
luringly on its surface. I have mixed 
feelings about this loss of color and rich- 



Great chicken soup arises from clear, 
full-flavored broth (nonstock), achieved by 
frequent skimming and lots of reducing. 



then reduce the heat to a simmer. I con- 
tinue to skim as necessary during the first 
half hour of simmering. 

After three hours of simmering, pretty 
much all the flavor has been extracted 
from the chicken and vegetables. The 
chicken meat is dry and usually taste- 
less — its flavor has gone into the broth, 
which was the whole idea — so I strain it 
out and discard it, along with the carcass 
and vegetables. 



ness, but I dutifully comply with current 
health dictums and scoop the fat away. 

With the fat gone, you're left with a 
light broth. The most efficient way to 
intensify it is to boil it to reduce its vol- 
ume by half, or until the flavor hits the 
level you want. Or, if you would rather 
not evaporate away half the liquid, you 
can make what I call a double chicken 
broth: Make a second batch of broth 
using the first batch (not water) as the 
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Straining the broth shouldn't be a strain. Instead of hoisting a hot, heavy stockpot 
over a sieve, it's a lot easier— and safer — to use a large ladle or small saucepan. 



cooking medium. You'll need another 
fresh chicken to do this. 

A do-ahead tip: cook noodles or 
rice separately for more control 

Now that you've got an intense, delicious 
broth, you can serve it as a simple nour- 
ishing soup or dress it up. There are no 
real rules here. You could add noodles, 
tortellini, ravioli, filled wontons, dump- 
lings, rice, bread, vegetables, chicken 
pieces, grated cheese, poached eggs, 
beaten eggs, egg and lemon, parsley, mint, 
cilantro. . .whatever sounds good to you. 

As a chef in a busy restaurant, I 
learned that one way to control the qual- 
ity of a dish was by cooking all the com- 
ponents separately and then combining 
at the last minute. This isn't how I nor- 
mally cook at home, but when I'm adding 
garnishes to soup, I use this technique to 
ensure perfect doneness of each element. 
It also lets me do absolutely everything 
ahead of time. It doesn't take much extra 
effort to cook rice, noodles, carrots, or 



chicken pieces individually, and I think it 
makes all the difference. 

If you'd rather cook everything in the 
broth all at once, you can, but pay atten- 
tion to the timing and order in which 
they're added to avoid overcooking. 

To add chicken pieces, poach fresh 
boneless breast meat in the reduced 
broth. You don't need to buy extra bone- 
less breasts to do this. You can just cut the 
breast meat off the whole bird or chicken 
parts you plan to use for the broth, re- 
serving it for later. Whether you poach 
the breast whole or cut it into pieces be- 
fore cooking doesn't matter, but either 
way, you want to avoid poaching for too 
long and ending up with overly soft, 
weak-flavored chicken. 

Egg noodles are my preference for 
chicken noodle soup. They're tender and 
have a nice toothsome quality. In a pinch, 
I might use pastina or other small pasta. 
To avoid soggy noodles, cook them in boil- 
ing salted water and drain them the 
minute they're al dente. They continue 



Skim the fat, save the broth. Chilling 
produces a hard cap of fat, which is easy 
to scrape off. 




The final step for a rich, golden broth. 

Reducing the broth by boiling deepens 
its color and chickeny flavor. 



cooking a bit even after being drained, 
and again once they're added to the broth, 
so err on the side of undercooking. 

If it's a rice soup, I lean toward bas^ 
mati. It holds its shape better than most 
other long-grain varieties, and it has a 
lovely, delicate fragrance. As with pasta, 
I cook the rice separately until it's still got 
some bite left. 

One last point: only add noodles and 
rice to the broth you plan on serving at 
that meal. These starches continue ab- 
sorbing liquid, which means that after sev- 
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Joyce Goldstein uses a light touch when forming matzo balls. The batter, made 
of matzo meal, eggs, and fat, needs little more than a few quick stirs to combine. 



eral hours, they'll be waterlogged, and 
you'll end up with hardly any broth. 

Matzo ball soup: a Passover 
tradition and cold-weather winner 

Matzo ball soup is an essential and much- 
loved part of the Passover seder meal, and 
it's also a heartwarming soup for the chilly 
days of fall and winter. A matzo ball, if 
you've not tried one, is a dumpling made 
of ground matzo, eggs, fat, and season- 
ings. Packaged ground matzo is called 
matzo meal, and it's usually available 
year-round in supermarkets. 

The rich flavor comes from chicken 
fat. Rendered chicken fat is traditional, 
but you can substitute with the fat that 
you've scooped off the refrigerated broth. 
If you want to use rendered fat, ask your 
butcher; he may have some in reserve. 

For matzo balls that float, don't over^ 
mix. As with muffin batter, you want to 
fold in the dry ingredients until just com- 
bined. Form the balls gently with your 
hands without compacting them. Also 
crucial is the cooking time. The longer 
you poach the matzo balls in boiling 
water, the lighter they'll be. 



Golden Chicken Broth 

For the bouquet garni, I stuff the herbs 
and peppercorns in a mesh tea ball. The 
broth keeps in the fridge for 3 days, at 
which point it must be simmered for 
1 min. to prevent bacterial growth before 
it can be held for another 3 days, sim- 
mered for 10 min., ad infinitum. Frozen, it 
keeps for at least 3 months. Yields about 
2 qt. reduced broth. 

About 6 lb. chicken parts (1 large older 
bird or 2 cut-up broilers), excess fat 
removed, plus extra necks and backs, 
if possible 
2 medium onions, halved 
2 to 3 carrots, peeled and coarsely 
chopped 

1 large or 2 small ribs celery, including 
small, crisp leaves, chopped 

1 leek, top and root trimmed, halved 
lengthwise, chopped in large pieces, 
and rinsed well (optional) 

Bouquet garni of 2 to 3 sprigs fresh 
thyme, 6 sprigs fresh parsley, and 6 to 
8 peppercorns, bruised; add 1 small 
bay leaf and 2 cloves garlic, if you like 

Salt to taste 



Cut the breast meat from the chicken and 
refrigerate; you'll cook it in the broth later 
(if you're making matzo ball soup without 
chicken pieces, save the breast meat for 
another use). Put the rest of the chicken 
and parts in a large stockpot (at least 
1 qt.) and add cold water to cover by 
2 inches, at least 5 1 /2 qt. Bring to a boil 
and then lower the heat to a simmer. Skim 
the scum from the surface and simmer 
gently for 30 min., skimming as necessary. 
Add the onions, carrots, celery, leek (if us- 
ing), and bouquet garni and continue to 
simmer for another 2 to 3 hours. 

With a slotted spoon or Chinese skim- 
mer, remove and discard the solids. Set a 
fine-mesh sieve or a strainer lined with wet 
cheesecloth over a pot or bowl big enough 
to hold the broth (you'll have about 4 qt.). 
Strain the broth through the sieve, and chill 
it uncovered in an ice bath or the fridge. 
When it's cool, cover and refrigerate until 
the fat congeals on the surface. Scrape off 
the fat with a spoon or spatula. (Reserve 
Va cup fat for matzo balls, if necessary; 
otherwise, discard the fat.) 

To intensify the broth's flavor, bring it to 
a low boil and reduce, skimming if neces- 



sary, until it's as rich and chickeny as you 
like; it may need to reduce by half. (Since 
the broth hasn't been seasoned yet, you 
might want to add salt to the sample that 
you're tasting for flavor.) 

Chill the broth as before, waiting until it 
cools before covering it. Before serving, 
simmer forat least 1 min. and season to 
taste with salt. 

Matzo Ball Soup 

The matzo balls can be cooked ahead and 
then warmed in the broth before serving. 
To turn this into a more filling meal, you 
could add cooked chicken, peas, or 
carrots. But for the classic, less is more. 
The recipe doubles or triples easily. To 
render chicken fat, use fat taken from the 
cavity of a chicken (roasters have a lot), 
cut into 1 -inch pieces, melt over low heat, 
and then strain. Serves six. 

4 large eggs 

Vz cup cold water 

Va cup rendered chicken fat or fat 

reserved from the broth recipe at left, 

at room temperature 
1 tsp. coarse salt 
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Va tsp. ground white pepper 
5 oz. (1 1 /4 cups) matzo meal 
7 cups Golden Chicken Broth (recipe 

opposite) 
1 A cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

In a large bowl, whisk together the eggs 
and cold water. Add the rendered or 
reserved chicken fat and whisk until the 
fat blends in. Mix in the salt and pepper. 
Gradually but quickly stir in the matzo 
meal with a spoon; the mixture will be 
thick and stiff, like muffin batter. Don't 
overmix. Chill for at least 1 hour or up to 
3 hours. 

Line a baking sheet with parchment 
or waxed paper and fill a bowl with cold 
water. Dip a large soupspoon in the water, 
and gently scoop up the chilled matzo 
mixture and shape it with your hands into 
1 2 medium balls (about 1 % inches in 
diameter) or 1 8 smaller ones (about 
1 Va inches in diameter), being careful not 
to compact them. Put the matzo balls on 




The longer matzo balls cook, the 
lighter they'll be. This poaching step can 
be done several hours before serving. 

the lined baking sheet. Cook immediately 
or refrigerate for up to 1 hour. 

To cook the matzo balls, bring 1 or 
2 large pots of salted water to a boil. 
Drop in the matzo balls, cover the pots, 
and reduce the heat after the water re- 
turns to a boil. Simmer, covered, until the 
matzo balls have doubled in size and have 
lightened all the way through (cut one in 
half to check), 30 to 40 min.; drain. They 
can be held at room temperature for 
several hours. 

To serve, bring the chicken broth to 
a boil. Taste for salt and pepper. Add the 
matzo balls and heat until they're hot in 



the middle, 8 to 1 min. With a slotted 
spoon, put 2 medium or 3 small matzo 
balls in a warm soup bowl. Ladle in hot 
broth and sprinkle generously with the 
parsley. Serve right away. 

Chicken Noodle Soup 
with Carrots & Peas 

Even during their very brief season, I find 
that English garden peas can be starchy, 
so here I suggest using frozen peas, 
which are consistently sweet and tender. 
You can thaw them ahead or else defrost 
them right in the hot broth. Serves four. 

7 cups Golden Chicken Broth (recipe 
opposite) 

2 boneless, skinless whole chicken 
breasts, cut into IxVHnch strips or 
VHnch dice 

IV2 cups diced or julienned carrots 

3 oz. (about IV2 cups) dried egg noodles 
IV2 cups frozen peas 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
to taste 

Freshly grated Parmesan for garnish 
(optional) 

Bring the broth to a simmer in a large, 
heavy saucepan. Add the chicken, reduce 
the heat to a gentle simmer, and poach 
until the chicken is firm and just cooked 
through, 3 to 5 min. Remove the chicken 
and, if the broth is cloudy, strain the liquid 
through a cheesecloth-lined strainer (this 
step isn't critical— it's just for looks). 

Bring the broth back to a simmer in the 
saucepan, and add the carrots, cooking 




Although bland looking, these 
dumplings offer rich flavor, thanks to 
the chicken fat in the batter. 



until they're just tender, about 7 min. Re- 
move them with a slotted spoon and set 
aside with the chicken. 

Meanwhile, bring a pot of salted water 
to a boil and cook the egg noodles until 
they're al dente. Drain them and set aside. 

When you're ready to serve the soup, 
bring the broth to a boil. Reduce the heat 
to a simmer. Add the peas, the cooked 
carrots, and the chicken, and simmer 
until everything is heated through. Add 
the cooked noodles, the parsley, and the 
thyme. Season with salt and pepper. 
Serve with Parmesan, if you want. 

Chicken Soup with 
Rice, Lemon & Mint 
(Portuguese Can/a) 

For a variation on this brightly flavored 
soup, you can add cooked linguica 
sausage instead of the chicken, or tiny 
rice-shaped pasta (orzo) instead of rice. 
Serves four. 

6 cups Golden Chicken Broth (recipe 

opposite) 
V2 cup water 
V2 tsp. coarse salt 

V2 cup long-grain rice, preferably basmati 
1 boneless, skinless whole chicken 

breast, cut into "IxVHnch strips or 

VHnch dice 
Va cup fresh lemon juice 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

to taste 

6 Tbs. chopped fresh mint leaves 

Combine V2 cup of the broth, the water, 
and the salt in a small, heavy saucepan. 
Bring to a boil and stir in the rice. Reduce 
the heat to low, cover the pan, and 
simmer until all the liquid is absorbed 
and the rice is just tender, 20 to 22 min.; 
set aside. 

In a large, heavy saucepan, bring the 
remaining 5V2 cups broth to a simmer 
over medium heat. Add the chicken, 
reduce the heat to a gentle simmer, and 
poach until the chicken is firm and just 
cooked through, 3 to 5 min. If the broth 
is cloudy, you can remove the chicken, 
strain the liquid through a cheesecloth- 
lined strainer, and return the chicken to 
the broth. 

Add the reserved rice and the lemon 
juice and season with salt and pepper. 
Sprinkle on the mint and serve right away. 

Joyce Goldstein, the former chef -owner 
of Square One restaurant, is the author of 
Sephardic Flavors: Jewish Cooking of 
the Mediterranean and Cucina Ebraica: 
Flavors of the Italian Jewish Kitchen 
(both from Chronicle ) , ♦ 
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Lace Cookies, 
Surprisingly Easy 

to Make 

FINE COOKING 



The trick to baking 
these crisp, paper-thin 
drop cookies is a good 
nonstick baking mat 



BY ELINOR KLIVANS 



Delicate and elegant, lace cookies look chal- 
lenging to make. Named for the lace - like 
holes that form as they bake, these buttery cookies 
are light and crisp yet packed with a ton of flavor. It 
may surprise you then to learn that the batter is mixed 
in one pot with just a spoon and that these are actu- 
ally simple drop cookies. The only catch is that you 
must line your baking sheets with a nonstick liner, 
something that actually makes clean-up a breeze. 

For a smooth batter, boil the ingredients 

One of the things I love about lace cookies is that 
you can endlessly vary the flavor of the batter. The 
primary ingredients, however, are quite basic. Butter 
gives the cookies their buttery flavor, obviously, and 
a good amount of it is what helps them spread so 
thinly. Sugar or brown sugar and often corn syrup 
sweeten the cookies and give them their crisp tex- 
ture. A bit of flour as well as some ground nuts or 
oatmeal thicken the batter and give it substance. 
Vanilla or other extracts, liqueurs, citrus zest, and 
spices will vary the flavor, as will using different nuts 
and adding chopped dried fruits, ginger, or coffee. 

No mixer or thermometer needed. All you need 
for combining the ingredients is a spoon and a sauce- 
pan. The butter gets melted and boiled with the 
sugar and the corn syrup. This boiling reduces the 
traces of water found in the butter and corn syrup. 
Without the boiling, the excess water would cause 
the cookies to run all over the place. The ingredients 
only need to boil briefly; you don't need to cook them 
to any particular temperature. The rest of the ingre- 
dients are then stirred in off the heat. 

For perfect rounds, use a nonstick liner 

Lining your baking sheets — I prefer heavy aluminum 
ones — with a nonstick liner is a crucial step. There's 
a variety of reusable nonstick liners on the market, 
ranging from about $5 to $20. On these liners, the 
cookies spread thinly, bake evenly, and come up eas- 
ily. The cream of the crop is the imported Silpat/ 
Exopat liner; it's a good investment if you bake a 
lot, but the cheaper versions work well, too (see 






Finely ground 
nuts give the 
batter some 
body. A food 
processor makes 
quick work of 
grinding. 



A boiled batter- 
unusual but 
essential. Take 
the pan off the 
heat soon after 
you see bubbles. 



A few quick stirs 
incorporate the 
dry ingredients. 

The batter's 
texture remains 
quite soft. 



Ample room 
between cookies 
prevents "kiss- 
ing." The nonstick 
liner encourages 
the incredible 
spreading. 
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An impossibly 
thin cookie packs 
a ton of flavor. 

Oatmeal and 
currants get just 
enough batter to 
hold them together. 



Sources, p. 84) . Kitchen parchment, most of which is 
treated with silicone, will work in a pinch, but the 
cookies don't spread as much and won't look as lacy, 
though they'll still be delicious. Simply greasing the 
pan results in misshapen cookies, and the cookies 
don't spread evenly on aluminum foil. 

Let the cookies firm up a bit before removing 
them. Use a thin spatula to move them to a rack to 
cool and crisp further. If you plan to shape the cook- 
ies as shown at far right, however, you'll want to take 
them off the pan while still quite warm and malleable. 

Serving and storing lace cookies 

Another great thing about these cookies is their ver- 
satility. I love to turn the flat rounds into sand- 
wiches, like the Milk-Chocolate Pecan Sandwich at 
right. Jellies and jams also make great fillings. When 
filling the sandwiches with chocolate, let the melted 
chocolate firm up slightly first so that it doesn't seep 
too much through the tiny holes. 

You can fill bowl-shaped cookies with ice cream, 
whipped cream, lemon curd, or any other soft filling. 
They can also hold slices of slightly sweetened fruit. If 
I'm planning to fill the cookies, I wait to do it until just 
before serving so the cookies stay crisp. I also have a 
few extra shells on hand in case one breaks. Even 
though they're bowl shaped, they should be served in 
a bowl or plate or things might get messy. 

The cookies will stay crisp and flavorful for a few 
days wrapped in waxed paper or plastic wrap at room 
temperature. They also freeze well, but you'll want to 
store them in a tin or a sturdy plastic container to pro- 
tect them from being jostled and crumbled. 



Classic Lace Cookies 

For a slightly thicker cookie that's easier to handle, 
melt four tablespoons of butter rather than five, which 
makes a thicker batter but still gives you lacy results. 
Yields about 3 dozen 3- inch cookies. 

2 oz. blanched almonds (to yield Vi cup ground 

almonds) 
2Y2 oz. (5 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
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Pecan lace cookies plus satiny milk chocolate 

make a sophisticated sandwich cookie. 

V3 cup sugar 

2 Tbs. light corn syrup 

IV2 oz. (V3 cup) all-purpose flour 

Pinch salt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

Position two oven racks in the middle and upper 
third of the oven. Heat the oven to 350°R Line two 
baking sheets with nonstick liners, like the Silpat 
variety, or with parchment. 

In a food processor, grind the almonds finely and 
measure out Vi cup. Heat the butter, sugar, and corn 
syrup in a medium saucepan over low heat, stirring 
often, until the butter melts and the sugar dissolves. 
Increase the heat to medium high and, stirring con- 
stantly, bring the mixture just to a boil. Remove the pot 
from the heat and stir in the flour and salt until incorpo- 
rated. Stir in the ground almonds and vanilla extract. 

Drop the batter by the teaspoon 3 inches apart on 
the baking sheets, about V2 dozen cookies per baking 
sheet. Bake the cookies until evenly light brown, about 
10 min. total. About 5 min. into baking, switch the 
sheets from top to bottom and back to front to pro- 
mote even baking. The cookies won't begin to spread 
until about 6 min. into baking. 

Line a cooling rack with paper towels. Remove the 
cookies from the oven and, as soon as they're firm 
(which will take just a few minutes), use a wide spatula 
to transfer them to the rack to cool completely. 

Bake off the remaining cookies; the batter will have 
firmed up a bit, but that's fine. 

VARIATIONS: 

♦ Add V2 tsp. almond extract for more almond flavor. 

♦ Add 1 tsp. grated lemon zest or orange zest. 

♦ Replace the ground almonds with ground hazelnuts. 

♦ Dissolve 1 tsp. instant coffee with the sugar. 

♦ Mix in 3 Tbs. very finely diced crystallized ginger. 

Cinnamon Currant Oatmeal 
Lace Cookies 

These cookies, made with brown sugar, have a slightly 
softer texture than those made with granulated sugar. 
I like using currants for their flavor and also for their 
small size— they don't need chopping. But you can 
use chopped raisins or chopped dried cranberries 
instead. Yields about 28 cookies. 
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Mold warm lace cookies 
into whimsical shapes 



Because they're so thin and— 
initially— so pliable, still-warm 
lace cookies can be shaped all 
kinds of ways. Little tubes, 
made from rolling the cookie 
around a dowel or wooden 
spoon handle, are great for 
dipping into tea and coffee. 
I also like to turn the cookies 
into bowls for holding cream 
or fruit fillings. To do this, care- 
fully remove the cookies from 
the baking sheet while still 
warm and soft and then drape 
them over a small overturned 



glass. For a tuile, lay the 
cookies over a rolling 
pin. As soon as the 
cookies cool enough to 
become rigid, remove 
them from the mold, and 
they'll hold their shape. 
If the cookies on the baking 
sheet get too firm before 
you're done shaping them, 
pop them back into the hot 
oven for a minute. If you want 
large cups, use two or three 
teaspoons of batter for each 
cookie and leave at least four 




inches between them on 
the baking sheet. The 
classic and pecan ver- 
sions both work well for 
shaping; the currants in 
the oatmeal version tend 
to break through the 
cookie when shaped. 




2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
Vi cup packed light brown sugar 
2 Tbs. whipping cream 
Vi tsp. vanilla extract 
Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 
Pinch salt 

1 Va oz. ( 1 A cup) all-purpose flour 

IV2 oz. (V2 cup) oatmeal (not quick cooking) 
V2 cup currants 

Position two oven racks in the middle and upper 
third of the oven. Heat the oven to 350°F. Line two 
baking sheets with nonstick liners, like the Silpat 
variety, or with parchment. 

Heat the butter, brown sugar, and cream in a 
medium saucepan over low heat, stirring often, until 
the butter melts and the brown sugar dissolves. 
Increase the heat to medium high and, stirring con- 
stantly, bring the mixture just to a boil. Remove the 
pot from the heat and stir in the vanilla extract, cinna- 
mon, and salt. Stir in the flour until incorporated and 
then stir in the oatmeal and currants. Drop the batter 
by the teaspoon 3 inches apart on the baking sheets, 
about V2 dozen cookies per baking sheet. Bake 
and cool the cookies following the directions in the 
Classic recipe at left. 

Milk-Chocolate Pecan 
Lace Cookie Sandwiches 

Choose cookies of the same size to pair together 
and let the milk chocolate for the filling cool and 
thicken slightly before spreading it on so it doesn't 
drip through the lacy holes of the cookies. Yields 
15 sandwiches. 

2 oz. pecans (to yield V2 cup ground pecans) 
2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter 

V3 cup sugar 



2 Tbs. light corn syrup 

IV2 oz. (Va cup) all-purpose flour 

Pinchsalt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

V2 cup coarsely chopped pecans 

4 oz. milk chocolate, chopped 

Position two oven racks in the middle and upper 
third of the oven. Heat the oven to 350°F. Line two 
baking sheets with nonstick liners, like the Silpat 
variety, or with parchment. 

In a food processor, grind the 2 oz. of pecans 
finely and measure out V2 cup. Heat the butter, sugar, 
and corn syrup in a medium saucepan over low heat, 
stirring often, until the butter melts and the sugar dis- 
solves. Increase the heat to medium high and, stirring 
constantly, bring the mixture just to a boil. Remove the 
pot from the heat and stir in the flour and salt until 
incorporated. Stir in the vanilla, ground pecans, and 
chopped pecans. 

Drop the batter by the teaspoon 3 inches apart on 
the baking sheets, about V2 dozen cookies per baking 
sheet. Bake following the directions in the Classic 
recipe at left until evenly light brown, 11 to 1 2 min. 

Melt the milk chocolate in a bowl in a microwave 
or over a water bath. Let it cool enough to thicken 
slightly. 

Arrange the cookies in pairs of similar size. Turn 
half of the cookies bottom up. Leaving a VHnch 
border around the edge, spread a thin layer of milk 
chocolate over the cookies that are bottom up. Gently 
place the remaining cookie, bottom down, onto the 
milk chocolate. Let the cookies sit until the filling 
firms, about 30 min. 

Elinor Klivans is a baker, a writer, and a cooking 
instructor. Her latest book, Fearless Baking, is due 
out in September from Simon & Schuster. ♦ 
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Five Appetizers Add 
Up To a Festive Meal 

Inspired by the Chinese concept of dim sum, these eclectic, 
do-ahead dishes make an appealing grazing menu 



BY BARBARA HOM 



Although I was born in San Francisco and am 
Chinese, I grew up in the predominantly 
Italian neighborhood of North Beach. Every day as I 
walked to my Chinese school, I would pass the Italian 
bakeries with their yeasty breads and focaccias and 
the delis with their sausages and cured meats. I knew 
back then that my love for food wouldn't be limited 
to the traditional Chinese meals we ate at home, but 
would somehow incorporate all that was wonderful 
and "exotic" about European food. 

My cooking style today is neither Chinese nor 
European. I guess you could call it California eclectic. 
I really enjoy updating traditional ethnic dishes by 
changing an ingredient or technique to come up with 





Fresh Shrimp 
Spring Rolls 
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something fresh and lively. You can't do this ran- 
domly — the new combination has to make sense and 
taste good — but when you do find just the right 
tweak, it can make a dish sing. 

As a caterer, I like to serve these dishes in bite- 
size servings so people can sample lots of them and 
sort of graze their way through a meal. The menu 
I've put together here is my version of a grazing party 
with a decidedly Asian twist. I had the Chinese con- 
cept of dim sum in mind when creating it. 

Traditionally, dim sum (which means "from the 
heart") are little shrimp dumplings, meat buns, or 
small portions of savory noshes that are served in 
Chinese tearooms during lunch. But rather than try 
to recreate these classic dim sum dishes at home — 
they can be quite labor intensive and call for many 
hard'tcvfind ingredients — I'm offering recipes that 
are more in tune with my own cooking style: crunchy 
chicken drumettes; my hot curry Thai version of 
Swedish meatballs; fresh spring rolls filled with 
shrimp and wild mushrooms; and a Japanese- style 
seared tuna served on fried wonton wrappers with a 
fresh tomato salsa. The only truly Chinese part of 
this menu is the Shanghai scallion pancakes. The few 
unusual ingredients you'll need can be found at 
Asian groceries orbymail-order(see Sources, p. 84). 

These dishes are wonderful for cocktail parties, 
football games, or any informal gathering where deli- 
cious nibbles and finger food are appropriate. You 
could even break up the menu, picking just one or 
two dishes as an unusual appetizer or first course. The 
drumettes and spring rolls are also great for picnics. 

To make all these dishes for one party, consult the 
schedule on p. 6 1 when making your game plan. 

A few pointers and make-ahead tips 

Though these dishes aren't hard to make well, they 
do involve a lot of handwork — you've got to wrap, 
roll, shape, or assemble each individual serving. 

Scallion pancakes, also called Shanghai onion 
bread, are made from a simple flour and boiling 
water dough. You divide this dough into pieces, roll 
each piece into a round, and sprinkle with toasted 
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Making crisp, 
flaky scallion 
pancakes 




A Chinese version of puff pastry. Barbara Horn's 
rolling technique for scallion pancakes creates flaky 
layers of dough with the herbs pressed in. 

sesame seeds, scallions, and cilantro. The round is 
rolled up like a cigar, tied into a knot, and then rolled 
out again. At this point, the pancakes can be fried in 
oil or frozen between sheets of waxed paper. If you're 
freezing them, be sure to flour both sides so they 
don't stick to the paper when they thaw. 

Tuna tostados require very, very fresh fish. This 
dish is a take-off on sushi. You sear the tuna in a hot, 
hot pan so it's browned outside and still rare inside. 
The seared tuna is sliced, set on crisp, deep-fried 
wonton skins, and topped with tomato salsa and 
cremefraiche. The salsa calls for shiso, an Asian herb 
whose flavor is a cross between oregano and cilantro. 
If you can't find it, use cilantro. 

When making spring rolls, have all the ingredi^ 
ents completely drained and cooled before wrap^ 
ping them. If the boiled shrimp, sauteed mushrooms, 
or vermicelli noodles are hot or wet, they'll cause the 
rice paper wrappers to soften and tear. Some wrap- 
pers will inevitably rip, so have extras on hand. 

Chicken drumettes are made by shoving the 
meat on a chicken wing into a ball at one end, like 
a lollipop. My daughter calls these "chicken bones," 
and they're a favorite among her friends. It's less fussy 
to buy already butchered drumettes at the market — 
they're the fleshy first segment of the wing, which 
has the shape of a mini drumstick, but you can cut 
whole wings, too. It helps to start with very cold, 
even partially frozen, drumettes because they're eas- 
ier to manipulate. 

Meatballs in peanut curry sauce is the most re^ 
quested recipe from my chef colleagues. Although 
I love this dish extremely hot, you might not, so add 
the curry paste a little at a time. Coconut milk gives 
the sauce its rich, silky quality. I use the thick, creamy 
part, which usually separates from the watery liquid 
if the milk is left undisturbed. 




Tie the ends around as if you were 
forming a knot, but stop before one 
end protrudes through the center hole. 




Flatten the knot 
with your palm and 
then roll it out 
again into a 6-inch 
round. This creates 
layers of dough 
with the herbs 
pressed right in. 




Scallion pancakes 

cook to golden 
crispness in about 
5 minutes. A sprin- 
kling of coarse salt 
and they're ready 
to serve. 
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Shanghai Scallion Pancakes 

These pan-fried flatbreads are crisp outside, slightly 
flaky inside, and rich with the flavor of scallions, 
cilantro, and sesame. Also called Shanghai onion 
bread, they're very delicious, and very addictive. 
Yields 8 pancakes; serves eight. 

4 cups (18 oz.) all-purpose flour 

1 1 /2 cups boiling water 

Va cup toasted sesame oil 

2 tsp. coarsesalt; moreforsprinkling 

Va cup minced scallions 

Va cup minced fresh cilantro 

6 Tbs. sesame seeds, toasted in a dry skillet until 

golden 
About 1 Va cups peanut oil 

Put the flour in a large bowl (I use a wooden salad 
bowl). Add the boiling water and stir until a shaggy 
dough forms. Gather the scraps together, pressing 
and kneading to form a dough ball. Knead the dough 
in the bowl or on a work surface, floured if necessary, 
until soft but not very sticky, about 8 min. The dough 
should be light and not very resilient; when you stick 
your finger in, a slight indentation should remain. 
Cover the dough with a damp towel and let rest for 
1 5 min. Knead for another 3 min. 

Put the sesame oil in asmall bowl. Shapethe 
dough into an even cylinder. Cut the cylinder into 
8 equal pieces. Use a rolling pin to roll one piece into 
a 6-inch round. Brush the top with the sesame oil 
and then sprinkle on about Va tsp. salt, about V2 Tbs. 
each scallions and cilantro, and about 2 tsp. toasted 
sesame seeds. Roll up the pancake tightly, stretching 
to lengthen it slightly. Tie the ends of the cylinder 
around as if you were forming a knot (see the photo 
at left). Flatten the knotted ball on a lightly floured 
surface with your palm and then roll it out again into 
a 6-inch round. Repeat with the remaining pieces 
of dough. 

In a large heavy skillet, pour enough peanut oil 
to come to a depth of Va inch. Heat the oil to 380°F 
(a rice noodle will puff into a curlicue within 3 sec- 
onds or a cube of bread will turn golden in 1 5 sec- 
onds). Fry one or two pancakes at a time until both 
sides are golden and slightly crisp, 2V2 to 3 min. per 
side. Drain on paper towels and sprinkle immediately 
with coarse salt. Serve hot. 

Seared Tuna Tostados 

Wasabi powder and fresh shiso (also called perilla 
and Japanese basil) are available at Asian food 
markets. The wasabi needs to be made at least two 
days ahead so the bitterness fades; it keeps for up to 
a month. The salsa will hold for a couple of days in the 
fridge. The tostados are fried wonton wrappers; egg 
roll wrappers also work. The tostados will stay crisp 
for one week if stored in an airtight container. They 
make great munchies, so you might want to fry extra. 
Yields 24 tostados with 3 cups salsa; serves eight. 

FOR THE WASABI PASTE: 
Va cup wasabi powder 
Va cup water 



Plan ahead for a smooth party 

Cook and prepare everything that you can beforehand, and then put 
the components for each dish into a separate baking pan (I call these 
"kits"). Don't forget to allow time for defrosting. The following schedule 
will help you plan the main cooking tasks for this menu. 



Up to one month 
ahead: 

♦ Make the wasabi. 

♦ Make and refrigerate the peanut 
curry sauce. 

♦ Roll out and freeze the scallion 
pancake dough. 

♦ Form the chicken drumettes and 
freeze. 

♦ Shape and freeze the meatballs. 

Up to one week 
ahead: 

♦ Fry the wonton tostados. 

Up to two days ahead: 

♦ Make the drumette marinade. 

♦ Make the salsa. 



One day ahead: 

♦ Make the dipping sauce. 

♦ Make and chill the spring rolls. 

♦ Marinate the chicken drumettes. 

A few hours before 
the party: 

♦ Fry the meatballs. 

♦ Sear the tuna. 

An hour ahead: 

♦ Assemble the tuna tostados. 

♦ Heat the meatballs with the 
peanut curry sauce. 

Just before the guests 
arrive: 

♦ Fry the drumettes. 

♦ Fry the scallion pancakes. 



FOR THE WONTON TOSTADOS: 
Vegetable oil for frying 

8 wonton wrappers, cut into quarters (about 2-inch 
squares) 

FOR THE SALSA: 

1 lb. (about 4) plum tomatoes, peeled, seeded, and 
diced 

4 fresh shiso leaves (or 1 Tbs. fresh cilantro), chopped 

2 scallions, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
2 tsp. rice-wine vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

FOR THE TUNA: 

1 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. toasted sesame oil 

1 tsp. slivered fresh ginger 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 lb. very fresh tuna steaks (ahi is best), cut into 

rectangular logs about 1% inches thick and 

5 inches long 
1 Tbs. vegetable oil 

FORTHE GARNISH: 

V2 cup creme fraiche or sour cream 

Vz cup chopped scallions 

To make the wasabi paste— At least two days 
before serving, mix the wasabi powder with the water 
to form a soft paste. Cover and refrigerate. 

To make the wonton tostados— In a deep skillet, 
add oil to a depth of V 2 inch. Heat the oil to 380°F— 
a rice noodle will puff into a curlicue within 3 seconds 
or a cube of bread will turn golden in 1 5 seconds. (If 
the oil isn't hot enough, the tostados absorb too much 
oil and get soggy and greasy after just a few hours.) 
Fry a few of the wonton squares at a time until they're 
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A neat wrapping 
for fresh shrimp 
spring rolls 



crisp and evenly golden on both sides, turning them 
during cooking if necessary, about 5 to 1 seconds. 
Lift out with tongs and drain on paper towels. 

To make the salsa— In a bowl, stir together the 
tomatoes, shiso or cilantro, scallions, garlic, and rice- 
wine vinegar. Season with salt and pepper. 

To make the tuna— In a bowl, combine the soy 
sauce, sesame oil, ginger, and pepper. Marinate the 
tuna in this sauce for 1 5 min. or up to 2 hours, turning 
it halfway through. Heat a cast-iron skillet over high 
heat with 1 Tbs. oil. When the oil is very hot— it will be 
smoking— put the tuna logs in the pan and sear, 20 to 
30 seconds on each side; they should be seared out- 
side and rare inside. Slice the logs into Winch pieces. 

To assemble— Put a piece of tuna on a wonton. 
Spread a touch of wasabi paste on the tuna (not too 
much; it's very hot). Top with a spoonful of salsa. 
Garnish with a bit of creme fraiche and scallions. 

Fresh Shrimp Spring Rolls 

These rolls can be made a day ahead. Cover them 
with a damp papertowel and wrap well in plastic be- 
fore refrigerating them. Yields 16 rolls; serves eight. 

2 Tbs. peanut oil 

8 oz. chanterelle, shiitake, or other wild mushrooms, 

cut into thin strips (discard shiitake stems) 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
2 oz. thin rice vermicelli noodles 
1 large carrot, shredded 
1 tsp. sugar 

Va lb. shrimp, deveined, boiled, peeled, and chopped 

Va lb. fresh bean sprouts (1 heaping cup) 

25 rice paper rounds, 8V2 inches in diameter (some 

will tear, so you need extra) 
8 large leaves Boston lettuce, ribs removed and 

discarded, leaves halved lengthwise 
% cup fresh mint and cilantro leaves 
16 chives, trimmed and cut into 3-inch pieces 
Thai Dipping Sauce (see the recipe opposite) 

In a skillet, heat the oil on medium high. Add the 
mushrooms and saute until golden brown and tender, 
about 5 min. Season with salt and pepper. Let cool. 

In a saucepan, boil a few cups of water. Fill a bowl 
with about 2 cups of warm water. Boil the vermicelli 
noodles for 1 min., drain them, and put them in the 
warm water until they've softened, about 1 5 min. 
Drain them and set aside. Mix the carrots with the 
sugar and let stand for 1 min. 

Divide the noodles, mushrooms, carrots, shrimp, 
and bean sprouts into 1 6 equal portions. Lay a kitchen 
towel on your work surface. Fill a pie plate or bowl with 
warm water and immerse one sheet of rice paper in it 
for a few seconds, just until it's soft and flexible. Put 
the rice paper on the towel and let it rest until it's more 
pliable, about 30 seconds. Put half a lettuce leaf on 
the bottom two-thirds of the rice paper, leaving a 
2-inch border on the bottom edge. Put one portion of 
noodles on the bottom of the lettuce leaf, top with a 
portion of mushrooms, carrots, shrimp, and bean 
sprouts. Put a few mint and cilantro leaves on top. 

Fold the bottom 2-inch border of the rice paper 
over the filling (see the photos at right). Fold over 
again to enclose the lettuce leaf. Fold in the right and 
left edges. Place 2 chives on the fold at the top of the 




Immersing rice 
paper in warm 
water softens it up. 
Work with one at 
a time, be gentle, 
and have extra on 
hand since some 
will break. 



Fold the bottom 
border over the 
filling ingredients, 
which should be 
cool and well 
drained. 




Fold the spring roll 
over and then fold 
in the left and 
right sides. 





Tuck two chives on top and finish folding. Cover the spring rolls with 
damp paper towels and wrap tightly in plastic until serving time. 
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filling, and continue rolling up the paper. Transfer the 
spring roll, seam side down, to a platter and cover 
with a damp paper towel. Repeat with the remaining 
sheets of rice paper and filling ingredients. 

To serve, slice the rolls in half at a sharp angle, if 
you like, and let people dunk in the dipping sauce. 

Thai Dipping Sauce 

Tamarind concentrate is available in jars at Asian gro- 
ceries. As a substitute, use cherry juice concentrate, 
available in health-food stores, or a bit of orange mar- 
malade and fresh lemon juice. Yields a scant V2 cup. 

2 Tbs. sugar 
2 Tbs. water 
1 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

1 Tbs. tamarind concentrate or cherry juice concentrate 

2 tsp. fish sauce (nam p/a) 

1 tsp. chopped fresh cilantro 
1 tsp. chopped garlic 

1 tsp. small slivers of seeded red serrano chile 

In a small saucepan or the microwave, heat the sugar 
and water so the sugar dissolves. Mix in the lime juice, 
tamarind concentrate, and fish sauce, stirring until 
smooth. Let cool slightly and stir in the cilantro, garlic, 
and chile. The sauce should be tangy and slightly sour. 

Crunchy Chicken Drumettes 

Water chestnut powder gives the chicken a crunchy 
coating; it can be found in Asian food markets and 
sometimes in supermarkets' international sections, 
but you can use cornstarch instead. You can fry these 
a couple of hours ahead and reheat them in the oven, 
although they're best when freshly made. Yields 
24 drumettes; serves eight. 

24 very cold chicken drumettes or whole wings 

2 Tbs. dry sherry 
V4 cup soy sauce 

1 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger (unpeeled) 

1 Tbs. minced scallions 

1 Tbs. minced fresh cilantro 

Vi tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

About 2V2 qt. canola or other vegetable oil 

1 large egg (Ingredient list continues) 





Using the first section of 
the wing, cut around the 
tip of the narrower end to 
release the skin and meat, 




Pull the meat down toward the wider 
end, cutting any tendons with a knife 
if necessary. The meat should end 
up in a ball at one end, with the skin 
inside and the flesh outside. 



Dip the drumettes 
in water chestnut 
powder for a 
delightful crunch. 




Fry the drumettes 
in small batches so 
the oil temperature 
stays high and you 
get crisp chicken. 




choices 

Try an earthy Pinot Noir with berry fruit and moderate tannins 



Pinot Noir's earthy, mush- 
room aromas, red fruit notes, 
and moderate tannins are 
perfect for this menu, says 
Barbara Horn. She particu- 
larly loves how Pinot pairs 
with soy-flavored dishes like 
the chicken drumettes, as 
well as with the mushrooms 
in the spring rolls, the tuna in 



the tostados, and even the 
spicy peanut sauce for the 
meatballs. Barbara's favorites 
hail from Sonoma's Russian 
River Valley and include 
Lynmar, Davis Bynum, and 
Joseph Swan, all $20 to $25. 

Or I'd suggest a California 
Blanc de Noirs, which con- 
tains Pinot Noir. Well-made 



examples emulate the style 
of rose Champagne: dry, pink- 
tinged, and refreshing, they're 
easy to drink and can handle 
all the dishes here. You'll 
need one that's fairly asser- 
tive: Blanc de Noirs from 
Gloria Ferrer, Domaine Chan- 
don, or Domaine Mumm fit 
the bill (all about $13.) 



For non-wine drinkers, 
there's always beer, which 
many people like to drink with 
dim sum for its affinity to salty 
and spicy flavors. Stick with a 
light lager or pale ale, like 
Tsing Dao or Sierra Nevada. 

Amy Albert is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. 
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1 Vi cups water chestnut powder (Guang Xao and 
Chi Kong are good brands) or cornstarch 

Hot honey mustard (or Dijon mustard flavored with 
honey) for dipping 

To prepare the drumettes— If using whole wings, cut 
off and discard the wing tips and the middle part of the 
wing, saving the first section; this is the drumette. Cut 
around the tip of the smaller end of the drumette to 
release the skin and meat (see the photos on p. 63). 
With your fingers, pull the meat down toward the larger 
end, cutting through any tendons with a knife if neces- 
sary. The meat should end up in a sack at the end of 
the bone, with the skin inside and the flesh outside. 

To make the marinade— In a large bowl, mix the 
sherry, soy sauce, garlic, ginger, scallions, cilantro, 
and pepper. Add the drumettes, tossing to coat. 
Cover and refrigerate for at least 6 hours or overnight. 

To fry the chicken— Line a plate with paper towels. 
In a deep, heavy pot, pour in enough oil to come about 
2V2 inches up the sides and heat until it reaches 380°F 
(a rice noodle will puff into a curlicue within 3 seconds 
at this temperature; a cube of bread turns golden in 
1 5 seconds). While the oil is heating, drain the mari- 
nade from the chicken and discard it. Beat the egg, 
pour it over the chicken, and toss to coat. Put the 
water chestnut powder or cornstarch in a deep dish 
or pie plate. Holding the chicken by the bone, dip the 
meaty part in the powder so it's well coated. Lightly 
shake off the excess and place it in the hot oil. Repeat 
with as many drumettes as will fit without crowding. 

Cook the drumettes until they're golden, turning so 
they brown evenly, about 4 min. Remove with a slotted 
spoon or skimmer and set on the lined plate. Repeat 
the dipping and frying with another batch of drum- 
ettes, adjusting the heat to keep the oil temperature 
constant. Serve hot with the mustard for dipping. 

Meatballs in Peanut Curry Sauce 

Thick canned coconut milk tames the fire in this curry. 
The brand I buy (Chao Koh) develops a thick, creamy 
layer on top if you don't shake the can before opening 
it. Yields 32 to 40 meatballs; serves eight. 

V2 cup all-purpose flour 

IV2 tsp. coarse salt 

Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

1 lb. ground beef, medium lean (80 or 85%) 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil; more if necessary 
4 cloves garlic, coarsely chopped 

1 Tbs. red curry paste (I like Krung Gaeng Ped brand); 
more to taste 

1 cup canned coconut milk (refrigerate the can, don't 
shake it, and use the thick cream at the top) 

2 Tbs. chunky peanut butter 

2 tsp. fish sauce (nam pla) or to taste 
1 V2 Tbs. sugar or to taste 

1 tsp. chopped fresh mint or basil leaves for garnish 

Put the flour on a plate. Sprinkle the salt and pepper 
on the beef and mix well. Shape the beef into small, 
firm balls about 1 -inch in diameter; you'll get 32 to 40. 
Roll the meatballs in the flour, dusting off the excess. 

Line a plate with paper towels. In a wok or frying 
pan, heat the oil on high until it's hot. Fry the garlic 
until browned, about 1 min.; remove and set aside. 




Add the meatballs and sear them on high heat, stirring 
and tilting the pan, until they're browned evenly and 
cooked through, about 5 min.; do this in batches, if 
necessary. Using a slotted spoon, transfer the meat- 
balls to the paper-towel lined plate to drain. 

If no oil remains in the pan, add 2 tsp. and fry the 
red curry paste so it releases its aromas, about 2 min., 
stirring with a wooden spoon to prevent sticking. 
Add the reserved garlic and the cream of the coconut 
milk and then stir in the peanut butter. Cook and stir 
to get a smooth, uniform consistency, about 1 min. 
Taste and add fish sauce, sugar, or more curry paste 
to taste; the sauce shouldn't be too sweet. 

Return the meatballs to the pan with the sauce and 
simmer over low heat until they're hot, about 2 min. 
Transfer to a serving dish and garnish with the mint 
or basil sprinkled on top. 



Barbara Horn is the owner of Night Owl Catering in 
Santa Rosa, California. ♦ 
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Fabulous 
French Fries 



/ at Home 




For crisp-on-the-outside, 
creamy-on-the-inside fries, 
soak the potatoes overnight 
and fry them twice 



BY MICHAEL YEAMANS 



One of the things we're known for at Rouge 
is our fries (or as we say on our menu, our 
pommes frites). Long, skinny, with a bit of skin left 
on, they're served hot and crisp, browned on the 
outside with a creamy white interior. While I don't 
want to sway people from coming here to enjoy our 
great fries, french fries don't have to be restaurant 
fare only. In fact, fries are one of the few things from 
my menu that I do make at home, mostly because 
they're a favorite of my five-year-old son. 

French fries aren't hard to make. It's the large 
amount of oil needed to fry properly that freaks 
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A long soak keeps fries from becoming greasy. 



people out. But as long as you leave some room at 
the top of the pot, deep-frying causes less mess than 
pan-frying, something most of us do without a sec- 
ond thought. 

The ample oil actually makes the fries less greasy 
because it cooks them more quickly and consis- 
tently; the temperature won t lower too much when 
you add the potatoes. You can also reuse the oil at 
least once: let it cool before straining it through a 
fine-mesh sieve into the container in which it came 
and then store it, covered, in the refrigerator. To dis- 
pose of it neatly, pour it through a funnel back into 
the same container and toss the whole thing out. 

Cut potatoes long and thin 
and soak them well 

For great fries, you need to soak the julienned potatoes 
in water for at least eight hours but preferably 24 hours 
before frying. This means you have to plan ahead, but 
it also spreads out the little bit of work required. 

Use baking potatoes for frying, and leave the 
skin on. I like russets, which are also called Idahoes, 
for their texture and potato-y flavor. I also like the 
dramatic length you can get from these potatoes. 
Don't bother peeling them — the contrasting bit of 
skin left on the end looks and tastes great — but do 
scrub them well and cut out any eyes or dark spots. 



At the restaurant, we use the largest julienne set- 
ting on our mandoline to cut the potatoes into long 
lengths about Winch square at the end. If you have 
a mandoline or other mechanical sheer but it doesn't 
have such a setting, use it to slice the potatoes into 
l /4-inch-thick slices, and then cut those by hand into 
a Winch julienne. At home, I cut the potatoes en- 
tirely by hand using a large, sharp chef's knife. To 
keep the potato from rolling, cut a thin slice off the 
length of the potato, and then lay the potato down 
on that side for a steady base. 

Soak the potatoes at room temperature and 
dry them well. I had always presumed that the soak- 
ing step simply washed away any excess starch, but 
food scientist and Fine Cooking contributing editor 
Shirley O. Corriher offers another reason: to plump 
up the cells within the potatoes to result in an im- 
proved texture. 

Keep the soaking potatoes at room temperature 
rather than chilling them to prevent the starches 
from turning to sugar, which would make the fries 
brown before they're cooked. You also want to be 
sure that they're dry before plunging them in the oil. 
For one thing, the excess water would lower the tem- 
perature of the oil and produce greasy fries. (For 
more on the science of frying potatoes, see p. 80.) 

Frying twice gives you the best texture 

The uncontested, hands-down best way to make 
french fries is to fry them once at a lower tempera- 
ture to cook them through and then again at a higher 
temperature to brown and crisp them. If you simply 
plunge the potatoes into oil hot enough to brown 
them, they'll look great but will be hard and uncooked 
inside. If you cook them at a lower temperature until 
browned, the water inside would steam away before 
the potatoes are browned, creating greasy fries. 

The double frying also takes the pressure off the 
cook. You can give the potatoes their initial fry, 
which is also called blanching, a couple of hours 
ahead of the second fry. (They'll look pale and limp, 
but they get rejuvenated in the second fry.) When 
you want to serve them, simply reheat the same pot 
of oil and fry the potatoes briefly. Because the pota- 
toes are already cooked, all you have to do is take the 
fries out of the oil when they're golden brown. 

A couple of tools make frying a breeze. If you 
don't have one, get a frying (or candy) thermometer 
to track the oil's temperature; they're inexpensive 
and come in handy for many other recipes as well. A 
Chinese skimmer works great for fishing out the 
fries; a slotted spoon works, too, but less efficiently. 
You'll also want to have a cooling rack handy for 
draining the french fries. Tongs are also helpful dur- 
ing the blanching to test the doneness of a single fry, 
the best method being to let the fry cool a bit and 
then taking a bite. 
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Salt the fries right out of the pot. At the restau- 
rant, we sprinkle them with finely ground sea salt and 
black pepper; the latter is a personal preference. Sea- 
son the fries as soon as they're done; the seasonings 
cling best then. The fries taste best served at once. 

French Fries 

Pick the longest potatoes you can find for the best- 
looking fries. Serves four, although two hungry 
people could probably polish them off. 

3 lb. Idaho potatoes, scrubbed well to remove all dirt, 
any eyes or dark spots cut out with a paring knife 

Peanut or vegetable oil, enough for deep-frying, 
about 4 qt. 

Salt (ideally fine sea salt) 

Freshly ground black pepper (optional) 

Don't peel the potatoes. Slice them into 1 /4-inch- 
square strips that are as long as possible. Soak the 
sliced potatoes in ample water at room temperature 
for at least 8 hours and up to 24 hours. 



Remove the potatoes from the water and dry well 
with paper towels; otherwise, the oil will spatter. 

In a deep pot, heat the oil to 300°F (use a candy 
thermometer to check). Set a cooling rack over a 
baking sheet. Working in batches so as to not crowd 
the pot, fry the potatoes until cooked through but not 
colored, about 5 min. You'll likely have to turn up the 
heat after adding the potatoes to keep the oil's tem- 
perature near 300°F. 

Using a Chinese skimmer or a slotted spoon, care- 
fully transfer the blanched potatoes to the cooling 
rack. Repeat until all the potatoes are blanched. Re- 
serve the oil in the pot. The blanching can be done up 
to 2 hours ahead of the final frying; turn the burner off 
and keep the blanched potatoes at room temperature. 

To finish the fries, heat the oil to 375°R Line a 
baking sheet with paper towels. Again working in 
batches, cook the potatoes until golden brown, 3 to 
5 min. Immediately transfer the fries to the paper 
towels. Quickly season with salt (and pepper, if you 
like) and serve immediately. 



Michael Yeamans is the chef at Rouge in Philadelphia, ♦ 



A double dunk in hot, then hotter oil makes the best fries 




The first fry cooks the potatoes but doesn't color them. The bubbling The second fry browns and crisps. Season the fries 
oil below them shows that steam is still rushing out of the potatoes, a very with salt (and with pepper, if you like) and serve them 
good sign. while they're hot. 
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Flipping 
for 



Spatulas 

Choose the best spatula for the 
job— thin and slotted for delicate 
cookies, strong and sharp for 
lasagna and brownies 



BY SUSIE MIDDLETON 



For fish fillets, frittatas, and 
anything fragile, a flexible, slotted 
spatula with a slight curve is the best tool. 




For buttery cookies, flaky cheese 
coins, and delicate macaroons, a light- 
weight slotted spatula with a bit of flex offers 
little resistance and won't break the goods. 





For quiche, pie, or even clafoutis, 

a pie-shaped server may seem like a 
luxury — until you need it. 




For scrambled eggs and low-fat 

sautes, a one-piece nylon spatula is 
efficient and strong — and it won't 
scratch your pan. 



T 

I f I asked you what your favorite kitchen utensil is, 
JL I imagine you'd say a well-worn wooden spoon, a 
pair of spring-loaded tongs, or even a whisk. My guess 
is that you wouldn't say a spatula. But I bet you could 
be persuaded to fall in love with your spatula if only 
you had the right one (or ones) . Start by throwing 
away that old thing with the rusty rivets and the two- 
foot-long handle (designed to protect you from those 
dangerous pancakes, I guess) and invest in a few shiny 
new spatulas with features you'll really appreciate. 

Before you start shopping, consider the kind 
of cooking you do and the types of problems you'd 
like to solve. Are you looking for a light, ultra-thin 
spatula to get underneath a delicate cookie or a lacy 
cheese crisp and whisk it away to a cooling rack in 
one piece? Do you often find yourself wrestling with 
gooey casseroles, like lasagna or enchiladas? Are you 
the flip -it-in-the -frying-pan kind of cook? Do you 
like to make pancakes on Sunday morning, or saute 
a fillet of sole on Friday nights? Maybe you like to 
make brownies, or fudge, or lemon bars — all of those 
yummy, sticky things that need to be coerced out of 
the baking pan. Believe it or not, there's a different 
spatula that works best for each of these jobs. 

To find the right spatula for the task, consider 
material, construction, size, shape, thickness, and 
strength. For most uses, choose a spatula with a 
stainless-steel blade. Top- quality stainless blades are 
often made from high-carbon steel, which keeps an 
edge well and gives manufacturers the option of put- 
ting a sharp beveled edge along the top of the blade 
(great for marking or cutting pieces before lifting 
them). If you're looking for a spatula to use in a non- 
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stick pan, don't choose a stainless- steel blade — you'll 
want one made of nylon or another synthetic mater- 
ial that won't scratch the finish on your cookware. 

Which is the best material for the grip? My three 
favorites are wood handles, molded plastic handles, 
and rubberized handles. All three of these materials 
are comfortable and durable. Wood has the disad- 
vantage of discoloring if put through the dishwasher, 
but it feels and looks nice. I see a lot of tools on the 
market with sleek metal handles. They're eye- 
catching, but they're not my favorite. They don't feel 
secure to hold, and the metal's more likely to con- 
duct heat to your hand. And for some reason, many 
of these spatulas are very long; I prefer a shorter grip, 
like that of a garden trowel, for easier handling. 

Ideally, a metal spatula will be one-piece (or full- 
tang) construction. In other words, the metal from 
the blade continues down through the handle to the 
base of the spatula. The handle is then riveted to the 
metal. Full-tang spatulas are much stronger and less 
likely to bend and break than spatulas made of two 
pieces of metal riveted together 
where blade and handle meet. 
For this reason, I like the one- 
piece synthetic spatulas made 
for nonstick pans (as opposed 
to a nylon blade attached to a 
metal or wood handle.) 

Owning spatulas in a vari- 
ety of sizes is really handy. I 
bought my first "giant" spatula when I worked in a 
professional kitchen with a large griddle. Yet once I 
brought this spatula home, I found all kinds of uses for 
it — transferring a just-baked galette from a baking 
sheet to a cooling rack, lifting pizza and bread off my 
baking stone, and tucking under a roasted pork loin to 
transfer it to a cutting board, to name a few I find my 
smallest spatulas indispensable for baking pastries and 
hors d'oeuvres (many professional bakers have their 
favorite mini spatulas), and a strong, medium-size 
spatula is perfect for cutting just the right size pieces of 
brownies or gingerbread. 

As a rule, the thinner and more delicate your 
food (whether it's a cookie or a fish fillet), the 
thinner and more delicate your spatula should be. 
Thin metal spatulas aren't hard to find, but be sure 
to compare the edges of synthetic spatulas made for 
nonstick pans. Some of them are much too thick for 
sliding under delicate or sticky food. Thin metal 
spatulas can be square or rectangular, but you'll 
often find them in a wedge shape, as the wider area 
at the top allows you to slide under the food and the 
narrower base gives you control. 

Choose a thin spatula with slots in it. It's true that 
slotted spatulas are great for separating food from 
cooking fat, but I really like them because spatulas 
with more slots than metal create less drag, sliding 




For blinis, fritters, or mini 
pastries, this small square spatula 
with a medium-thick blade is handy. 




For cutting brownies, lemon bars, 
or bread pudding, a stiff blade with a 
beveled edge and an offset handle works best. 





For bigger pancakes and patties or 
light casseroles, a spatula with a 
medium-thick edge does the job. 





For moving a roast, transferring 
a galette, or lifting a loaf of bread, this 
giant offset spatula is surprisingly efficient. 



under food with much less resistance. This is why the 
slotted spatulas on the opposite page are two of my 
very favorites. The larger one, with a slightly up- 
curving lip, is called a fish spatula, and it's good for 
cradling a fragile fillet. But its curves also make it 
useful for sliding into the "corners" of a skillet or a pie 
pan, if you have a frittata or a potato pancake or even 
a giant popover that needs a little coaxing to release. 

For dense foods, you'll want a spatula with a stiffer, 
thicker blade. A beveled top edge makes cutting and 
lifting pieces of lasagna or brownies easier. An offset 
handle is good for digging into casseroles or getting 
into a crowded pan of pancakes. These stronger spat- 
ulas can be square or rectangular and come in many 
sizes. The shorter, squarish blades are best for desserts 
like gingerbread and brownies (you can cut nice por- 
tion sizes). But a longer, more rectangular blade 
might be best for lasagna and casseroles. 

Now that you've considered what a new spatula 
can do for you, take a look at the eight pictured here 
(prices range from $5 to $30; see Sources, p. 84), and 
check out the options in the marketplace. You're sure 
to find a spatula or two that feels made for you. 

Susie Middleton is the executive editor of Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 
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A Touch of Dairy Makes 

Pound Cakes 

Moist and Fine -Grained 

Adding a little sour cream, buttermilk, or 
cream cheese improves the flavor and texture 
of this favorite traditional cake 

BY CAROLYN WEIL 

Pound cake is the mother of all butter cakes. 
While it's pretty humble — blocky shape, no 
layers, f rostings, or fillings — pound cake's dense, vel- 
vety texture and pure butter flavor make it so un- 
deniably delicious that, in my opinion, it ranks far 
ahead of many more complicated or elegant cakes. 

Traditional pound cakes actually were made with 
one pound each of butter, sugar, eggs, and flour (in 
France they're called quatre quarts or "four quar- 
ters") . These old-style cakes are quite good, but on 
the verge of being too solid for my taste. 

On my recent quest for the perfect pound cake, 
I looked through the recipes that I've amassed over 
years of owning a bakery and teaching baking. 
I pulled out the ones I remembered as being excep- 
tionally good, and I soon noticed a pattern: all of 
my favorite pound cake recipes broke from the tra- 
ditional formula and contained some leavening 
(baking powder or baking soda) and an additional 
dairy product — buttermilk, sour cream, or cream 
cheese. The addition of both of these types of in- 
gredients seems to make a slightly moister, lighter 
textured cake that still has that fine-crumbed 
"sliceability" and mellow butter flavor of the tra- 
ditional version. 

Baking is really a big chemistry experiment, and 
your choice of ingredients and the way you handle 
them can radically change the nature of a cake. Let's 
take a look at pound cake's big five — butter, sugar, 
eggs, dairy, and flour — to see what they do. These 
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principles apply not only topound cake, but to many 
other cakes as well. 

Creaming butter and sugar correctly 
creates air pockets to lighten the cake 

A lot of baking recipes will tell you to use softened or 
roonvtemperature butter, but how soft is soft 
enough? Surprisingly, you don't want the butter to 
be too soft or it won't do its job. The purpose of 
creaming the butter, on its own and then with the 
sugar, is to aerate it, whipping in tiny pockets of air 
that will eventually expand during cooking and help 
to lighten the cake. If the butter is too soft, it won't 
be able to hold those pockets. 

You should be able to pick up the stick of but' 
ter and bend it without it melting in your fingers or 
becomingglistening or sticky. If you want to be sure, 
take its temperature with an instant-read thermom- 
eter — 70°F is good. Once you start creaming, you Lemon Butter- 
should cream until the butter forms little tails milk Pound Cake 
around the paddle or beaters of your mixer. has a tangy- 

Pure cane granulated sugar is my preference for sweet glaze that 
baking, but superfine is acceptable for these recipes. contrasts deli- 



Dairy ingredients contribute moisture and Whichever sugar you use, you're going to add it to ciously with a 

richness to the basic pound cake recipe. the creamed butter and cream some more until the spoonful of plain 

mixture is pale, which incorporates more air into the whipped cream. 
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mix. Even though you're "creaming," the mixture 
will look quite grainy, not creamy, because there's a 
lot of sugar and it's not dissolving in the butter. 

Warmed eggs, worked in slowly, create an 
emulsion— that's important 

Fresh, large (2-ounce) eggs are what I call for in my 
recipe. Most important, the eggs need to be at room 
temperature so they don't harden the butter when 
you add them. You can speed up the process by put- 



Tails tell the tale. 

For the creaming 
phase to be effec- 
tive in lightening 
the texture of the 
cake, start with 
70°F butter and 
cream it until lots 
of little tails form 
around the beaters 
or paddle. 




It's all in the mix 



The order in which you add ingredients and the manner in which you mix 
them in makes a huge difference in the degree of success you and your 
cakes will enjoy. Here are some tips that will produce lighter, smoother, 
better-textured cakes: 



Alternating makes wet 
and dry blend without a 
struggle. Many cake recipes (in- 
cluding the Lemon Buttermilk Pound 
Cake) tell you to alternate the addi- 
tion of wet and dry ingredients. While 
this might seem like extra work, it's 
really important. If you were to add all 
the liquid first, the mixture would be 
very soupy, and the emulsion would 
break. You'd also have a hard time 
blending in the flour because it would 
tend to clump and lump in the liquid. 

Adding all the flour first would 
create a very thick, pasty batter that 
would then require a lot of beating in 



order to incorporate the liquid. All the 
extra beating would toughen the cake. 

The alternation of dry-wet-dry also 
keeps the emulsion in a steady state. 

Enthusiasm, yes, but 
vigorous mixing, no. During 
all stages of mixing, use restraint: 

♦ Overbeating the butter can soften 
it too much, making it greasy, which 
will diminish its ability to trap air. 

♦ Overbeating the eggs whips in too 
much air and creates tunnels in the 
finished cake. 

♦ Overbeating once the flour has 
been added promotes gluten forma- 
tion and toughens the cake. 



ting the eggs (in their shells) in a bowl of warm tap 
water for 6 to 8 minutes. 

When you add the eggs, do it one at a time, using 
a slow speed on your mixer. You're trying to create a 
creamy mixture that holds the air bubbles that have 
already been whipped in. At this point, you're begin- 
ning to create an emulsion, which is the most 
important step in making the pound cake. A well- 
emulsified batter will trap and hold air bubbles that 
then expand during baking. This produces the rise 
and is a major factor in the final texture of the cake. 
A cake baked from a poorly emulsified batter will be 
grainy and uneven and can sink. 

The emulsion begins with the butter, eggs, and 
sugar and continues while you add the dry ingredi- 
ents (and the buttermilk in one of my recipes; the 
cream cheese or sour cream get mixed with the but- 
ter and behave more like that than like a liquid) . You 




Creamed but not creamy. Once you add the sugar 
to the creamed butter, the mixture will look grainy- 
that's okay. 

want to prevent the emulsion from breaking, which 
would make it look like little curds floating in syrup. 
Sometimes if a recipe has too little sugar or too many 
eggs, the emulsion will start to break. To rescue the 
emulsion, add a little of the flour mixture, one table- 
spoon at a time, to maintain it. 

Extra dairy adds tangy flavor 
and loads of moisture 

Adding buttermilk, sour cream, or cream cheese 
gives more moisture and flavor to the cake. The acid 
in buttermilk and sour cream produces a very fine 
crumb because it tenderizes the gluten in the flour. 
Sour cream and cream cheese add so much richness 
that cakes made with them are super moist and al- 
most springy. They consequently keep very well. 

Flour should be measured well 
and mixed in with a light touch 

Many flours work for pound cakes, but they produce 
different textures, and I don't think they're all 
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equally successful. Cake flour gives the pound cake 
a texture that's so light and fine -grained that to me 
it seems almost dry. Bleached all-purpose will give 
the cake a more substantial texture than cake flour 
will — the results are moist and almost chewy. Un- 
bleached all-purpose is my preference. The final tex- 
ture is slightly coarser than bleached or cake flour, 
but the flavor is slightly deeper and nuttier. Maybe 
it's just that I always bake with unbleached, but to 
me it tastes better. 

When I measure flour, I always stir it to loosen it 
(I keep a chopstick in the canister) and then spoon 
it into a dry measuring cup and swipe it level with 
the flat edge of a knife. I've also given weights in my 
recipes, so if you have a scale, by all means, use it. To 
incorporate the leavening, I whisk it into the flour 
briefly rather than sifting the whole thing. This 
seems to distribute it enough and is quicker than 
sifting, which is just extra work, in this case. 

When adding flour to the batter, be gentle. I 
make pound cakes using my stand mixer. I'll work 
the batter on low speed until most of the flour has 
been mixed in but I can still see some unblended 
powder; then I'll take the bowl from the mixer and 
finish mixing by hand with a spatula. That way I 
can scrape to the bottom of the bowl to get any little 
pockets of flour, but I'm not adding any unneces- 
sary strokes. Overmixing at this point can really 
make the cake tough. (Note that for the buttermilk 
pound cake recipe, you'll need to alternate adding 
the flour mixture with the buttermilk; see the side- 
bar at left.) 



A light pan and a low oven produce 
a golden, tender crust 

Pound cakes are almost always baked in a loaf shape, 
though a bundt shape works really well, too. A lot of 
recipes call for a 9x5x4-inch loaf pan, but in reality 
that size is next to impossible to find. Every manu- 
facturer seems to do things a little differently, so just 
try for something close. I tested these recipes in a 
pan that measured 8x4 l /2x3 inches at the top rim. 

I prefer a light-colored steel pan. I had been using 
a darker pan at first, but the outer surface of the fin- 
ished cake was too dark. I kept adjusting the time 
and temperature without much success. Then I co- 
incidentally did a test at 325°F using a lighter, sil- 
very colored pan and the timing worked perfectly, 
producing a honey-brown crust that was very tender. 

I use a nonstick spray coating to grease the pan (I 
prefer Pam brand), but I don't feel flouring it is nec- 
essary, except when I'm using a bundt pan that 
might have a harder time releasing because of the 
indentations. Nonstick pans still need grease — they 
wash up easier, but really, cakes still stick. 

The trick to removing a pound cake from the 
pan is to do it while the cake is still slightly 
warm — 15 to 20 minutes after removing it from the 
oven. If you try it immediately, the cake will be too 
fragile and could get damaged. Turn the pan over 
and, with a gentle tap, let the cake slide out. You can 
then put the cake on a rack to let it finish cooling. 
If you mistakenly wait too long, try warming the out- 
side of the pan over a flame or in a warm oven to 
help release the cake. (Recipes follow) 



What to look for in a better batter 




One egg too many. We forced this butter-sugar-egg 
emulsion to break by adding an extra egg. The emul- 
sion couldn't hold the extra liquid, and the result is 
curds of fat in a watery syrup. If this happens to you, fix 
it by beating in 1 to 2 tablespoons of the flour mixture. 



This is an emulsified batter. Though you can see 
some texture from air pockets, you don't see curds or 
weeping because the butter and liquid are in a stable 
dispersion. 
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Pan color determines crust color. Dark pans 
absorb more heat and tend to make a darker, tougher 
crust. Carolyn Weil prefers the golden results from 
the lighter colored pan on the left. 



Cream Cheese & 
Wild Blueberry Cake 
makes a wonderful 
breakfast bread, as 
well as a dessert or 
tea cake. Its moist 
texture makes 
slicing easy. 



Sour Cream Pound Cake 

The three extracts I use here create an intriguingly 
delicious flavor. You can make this cake with only the 
vanilla, but try the recipe first as written. Yields one 
large bundt cake; serves eight to ten. 

11 1 /4 oz. (2V2 cups) all-purpose unbleached flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 

8 oz. (1 cup) unsalted butter, slightly soft (70°F) 
2V2 cups sugar 

5 large eggs, at room temperature 

1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 

2 tsp. almond extract 
V2 tsp. coconut extract 
1 cup sour cream 

V2 cup golden raisins or currants (optional) 

Heat the oven to 300°F. Spray a large ( 1 0- to 1 2-cup) 
bundt pan with a nonstick coating and dust with flour. 

Whisk together the flour, baking powder, and salt 
until well blended. With an electric mixer (I use the 
paddle attachment on my stand mixer), beat the butter 
until it's very pale and little tails have formed. Sprinkle 
in the sugar and beat well until slightly fluffy. Scrape 
the sides of the bowl well. Add the eggs one at a time, 
beating until blended before adding the next. Add the 
extracts and sour cream; mix well. With the mixer on 
low, add the flour and mix until it's almost incorporated 
but not quite. Switch from the mixer to a stiff rubber 
spatula and fold until the batter is well blended and 
smooth, taking care to scrape the bowl's bottom and 
sides. Gently fold in the raisins or currants, if using. 

Scrape the batter into the prepared pan and bake 
in the center of the oven until the cake is golden 
brown and a toothpick comes out with just a few 
crumbs clinging to it when inserted in the center, 60 to 
75 min. Baking time will vary depending on pan size 
and depth, so start checking at about 50 min. Let the 
cake cool for about 1 5 min. and then invert it onto a 
large plate or platter, tapping the pan to release the 
cake. Slide the cake onto a rack and cool completely 
before serving. 

Lemon Buttermilk Pound Cake 

Yields one 8x5- inch loaf. 

6% oz. (1 V2 cups) all-purpose unbleached flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 

4 oz. ( 1 / 2 cup) unsalted butter, slightly soft (70°F) 

1 cup sugar 

2 large eggs, at room temperature 
V2 cup buttermilk 

Zest of 1 lemon, finely chopped or grated 

FOR THE SYRUP: 
Juice of 1 lemon 

3 to 4 Tbs. confectioners' sugar 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Spray a loaf pan that's about 
8x5x3 inches with a nonstick coating. 

Whisk together the flour, baking powder, and salt 
until well blended. With an electric mixer (I use the 
paddle attachment on my stand mixer), beat the butter 
until it's very pale and little tails have formed. Sprinkle 
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in the sugar and beat well until slightly fluffy. Scrape 
the sides of the bowl well. Add the eggs one at a time, 
beating until blended before adding the next. With the 
mixer on low, add about one-third of the flour and mix 
until almost combined; then add half the buttermilk 
and mix until just combined. Repeat with another third 
of flour, and then the last half of the buttermilk, ending 
with the last third of the flour. Just before all the flour is 
incorporated, switch from the mixer to a stiff rubber 
spatula, add the lemon zest, and slowly stir to blend in 
the flour and zest, taking care to scrape the bowl's 
bottom and sides. 

Scrape the batter into the prepared pan and bake 
until the cake is golden brown and a toothpick comes 
out with just a few crumbs clinging to it when inserted 
in the center, 45 to 50 min. Let the cake cool for about 
1 min.; as it's cooling, stir together the lemon juice 
and confectioners' sugar. Carefully invert the loaf pan, 
tap it to release the cake, and then brush the syrup on 
the cake while it's still warm. Cool completely on a 
rack before serving. 

Cream Cheese & Wild Blueberry 
Pound Cake 

Most grocery stores carry frozen wild blueberries 
now. Don't let them thaw or the juices will streak the 
batter. Yields one 8x5-inch loaf. 

6% oz. (1 Vi cups) all-purpose unbleached flour 
Vi tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 

3 oz. cream cheese, at room temperature (I like 
Philadelphia brand) 



4 oz. ( 1 / 2 cup) unsalted butter, slightly soft (70°F) 
1 1 /2 cups sugar 

4 large eggs, at room temperature 
1 tsp. pure vanilla extract 
1 tsp. grated lemon zest 
1 cup wild blueberries 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Spray a loaf pan that's about 
8x5x3 inches with a nonstick coating. 

Whisk together the flour, baking powder, and 
salt until well blended. With an electric mixer (I use 
the paddle attachment on my stand mixer), beat the 
cream cheese and butter until very pale and little 
tails have formed. Sprinkle in the sugar and beat 
well until slightly fluffy. Scrape the sides of the bowl 
well. Add the eggs one at a time, beating until 
blended before adding the next. With the mixer on 
low, add the flour, vanilla, and lemon zest, and mix 
until almost incorporated but not quite. Switch from 
the mixer to a stiff rubber spatula and mix just until 
the batter is well blended and smooth, taking care 
to scrape the bowl's bottom and sides. Gently fold in 
the berries. 

Scrape the batter into the loaf pan and bake in the 
middle of the oven until the cake is golden brown and 
a toothpick comes out with just a few crumbs clinging 
to it when inserted in the center, 60 to 65 min. if using 
fresh berries, 75 to 90 min. if using frozen. Let the 
cake cool forabout 1 5 min. and then invert the pan 
and lightly tap it to release the cake. Cool completely 
on a rack before serving. 

Carolyn Weil teaches and writes about baking and 
pastry in Berkeley, California. ♦ 



Break out of the 
mold, beautifully. 

Instead of the tra- 
ditional loaf pan, 
try a fluted bundt 
pan for a dressier 
presentation. The 
Sour Cream Pound 
Cake recipe is 
scaled for a 1 0- 
to 1 2-cup bundt 
pan; the other 
recipes can be 
doubled to fit. 
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It's interesting how 
the people who are 
passionate about a 
craft all tend to have 
one thing in common : 
The Taunton Press. 



The Taunton Press 

Inspiration for hands-on living™ 



i 



Publishers of information 
for many interests: 
Fine Homebuilding, 
Fine Woodworking, 
Fine Cooking, 
flue ads, 
Fine Gardening 
magazines, related books 
and videos. Online at 
www.taunton.com 
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Basics 



Canola or corn? 
Choosing a £ 
vegetable oil 

Wi 

These days, our market shelves 
groan with more and more 
choices of vegetable oils — each 
shouting its own health claim. 
How do we know which are best for 
cooking? It helps to understand that 
"vegetable oil" is a broad term for a cate- 
gory of oils pressed from the seeds, nuts, 
grains, or fruits of plants. With the excep- 
tion of specialty oils (such as toasted 
sesame or nut oils), vegetable oils are re- 
fined and filtered to create clear, rela- 
tively neutral-tasting oils to be used for 
cooking, frying, and baking. When choos- 
ing an oil for dressings, marinades, and 
baking, the only real criteria are taste and 
health preferences. For sauteing and fry- 
ing, however, you'll do best using an oil 
with a high smoke point. When a recipe 
simply calls for vegetable oil, you don't 
need to rush out and buy a bottle labeled 
"vegetable oil"; rather, you can use any of 
the oils f rom the following list, keeping in 
mind the slight flavor differences. 

Corn oil: This dark yellow oil has long 
been the most common vegetable oil in 
the United States, simply because it's so 
abundant. Many chefs like its mild, al- 
most buttery flavor for mayonnaise and 




baking (think cornbread). It's a favorite 
for pan-frying because of the distinct 
roasty flavor it lends to foods. 

Canola oil: Processed from the rape- 
seed plant, a seed plant related to mus- 
tard, this light, mild-tasting oil has gained 
popularity because it's rated second only 
to olive oil in the amount of monounsat- 
urated fat. 

Peanut oil: Not to be confused with 
unrefined peanut oil, which carries the 
full flavor of peanuts, most grocery-store 
peanut oil is mild and light. Its primary 
use is dressings, dipping sauces, and fry- 
ing. Be aware that people with severe pea- 
nut allergies may not be able to eat foods 
cooked with peanut oil. 

Soybean oil: This neutral, stable 
workhorse oil is found mainly under the 
generic vegetable oil label. It has little fla- 
vor and is intended for all uses — although 



some chefs complain 
of an off taste when 
heated too high. 

Saf flower oil: This 
light, almost tasteless 
oil is a good all-purpose 
oil for instances when 
you simply want the 
properties of the oil 
without any pronounced flavor. 

Sunflower oil: A pale, bland-tasting 
oil very similar to safflower oil but some- 
what less widely available. 

Vegetable oil: Examine the labels on 
these popular, all-purpose oils and you'll 
find an ingredient list that tells you 
exactly what it contains. Buy only those 
brands that list pure oil (any oil labeled 
"pure" will contain only oil and no flavor- 
ings or stabilizers). Typically, generic 
vegetable oils are soybean oil (see left) 
or some type of blend. Most have a very 
high smoke point, making them good 
for frying. 

Oils high in monounsaturated 
fat: Canola, peanut. 

Oils high in polyunsaturated 
fat: Corn, sunflower, safflower, soybean. 

Best oils for serious frying: Pea- 
nut, corn, safflower. 



How to tell when fish 
is fully cooked 



One of the first cookbooks I 
ever owned was James Beards 
Fish Cookery, and I was for- 
ever impressed wit hone bit of 
general advice offered in the 
introduction: "Don't over- 
cook fish." As a young cook, I 
remember taking this advice 
to heart but being frustrated 
because I didn't know how to 
tell when fish was done. 



After subsequent years of 
cooking fish and learning 
from many great chefs, I've 
devised a few simple tricks so 
that I can now be sure to fol- 
low Beard's advice. The often- 
quoted theory of cooking fish 
for 10 minutes per inch of 
thickness may be a good 
guideline, but in reality 8 min- 
utes is a better timeframe in 
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which to at least start check- 
ing for doneness. 

Fish will continue to cook 
for a minute or two off the 
heat. Be sure to stop cooking 
when the fish is just shy of 
done; otherwise, it will over- 
cook by the time you serve it. 

Use the tip of a small 
knife to peek at the interior 
of the fish. Many cookbooks 
tell you to cook fish until it 
flakes; this is too long. Once it 
flakes, the fish has lost too 
much moisture and will be dry 
and bland. As you peek, see 



how easily the fish gives way. 
It should gently resist flaking 
but show signs of firming. If 
the fish is on the bone, the 
flesh should lightly resist pull- 
ing away from the bone. 

Raw fish has a translucent 
appearance that turns opaque 
during cooking. Most types 
of fish are considered done 
when they're just opaque 
throughout. Many people, 
however, enjoy some types of 
fatty fish, such as tuna and 
salmon, a little less done. 
These should be opaque on 



the outside but still translu- 
cent at the center. 

For thin fillets, like sole 
and flounder, skip the knife 
test. These cook so quickly 
that the inside will be done by 
the time the outside turns 
opaque. Since sole fillets are 
often thick in the center and 
thin on the ends, I like to tuck 
the thin tail under the thicker 
part to create an evenly thick 
fillet that willcook uniformly. 

Use an instant-read ther- 
mometer to check whole fish 
or large steaks. Fish is done 



when it reaches 1 35° to 1 40°F 
(if you prefer tuna and salmon 
a little less done, look for 1 20° 
tol25°F).An old chef's trick 
to judge the internal temper- 
ature of a large cut of fish is to 
insert the tip of the knife into 
the thickest part of the fish for 
a few seconds and then to 
touch the knife to the inside 
of your lip. If the knife feels 
warm, the inside of the fish 
will be cooked through. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 




Sauteing vs. pan-frying 

When you cook food in a skillet in some amount of fat, you're either sauteing or pan-frying. 
Which one you're doing depends on just a few subtle differences: 





To saute: 

♦ Use only the smallest amount of fat or oil— enough to lightly 
coat the bottom of the pan and prevent the food from sticking. 

♦ Use medium-high to high heat— hot enough to make the food 
sizzle, sputter, and even jump a little the instant it hits the pan. 

♦ Keep the food in nearly constant motion, by stirring with a 
utensil or actually flipping the pan, so that it browns evenly. 

♦ Choose fast-cooking foods: cutlets, vegetable pieces, shrimp. 

♦ Use fats such as clarified butter, vegetable oil, or a mix of 
whole butter and oil. 



To pan-fry: 

♦ Use about V4 inch of fat or oil. 

♦ Use medium to medium-high heat. 

♦ Leave the food relatively undisturbed— except for an occa- 
sional flip or turn with a spatula, a fork, or tongs. 

♦ Choose larger pieces of food and those that are coated with 
breading before cooking, such as thick pork chops, bone-in 
chicken pieces, and whole trout. 

♦ Use fats with a high smoke point, like vegetable oil or lard— 
a very traditional fat for pan-frying. 
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Getting fried 
potatoes to be 
crisp and light 




Why make french fries long and thin? To maximize their 
surface area, which means faster cooking and more of those 
sweet, crisp, browning compounds. 



Frying potatoes: how com- 
plicated can it be? You 
take a potato, slice it into 
strips, fry until crisp and 
golden, drain, and serve. 
Nothing to it, right? 

Actually, there is quite a lot 
to it. Yes, making great fries 
is easy once you have a good 
recipe in hand (Michael Yea- 
mans's article on p. 65 supplies 
that), but there's a lot of un- 
seen action driving this seem- 
ingly straightforward process, 
and knowing what's happen- 
ing can help you get potatoes 
that are crisp and light, not 
limp and soggy. It starts with 
choosing the right potato. 

Choose high-starch 
potatoes for frying 

Probably the biggest factor 
to consider when picking a 
potato is its starch content, 
which is a good indicator of 
how it will cook. High-starch 
potatoes have, as you would 
guess, more starch than some 
varieties and a little less water. 
This combination makes them 
perfect for very crisp fries (as 
well as for dry, fluffy baked 
potatoes). Low-starch pota- 
toes, on the other hand, have 
less starch and more moisture. 
They're great for boiling, but 
they make limp, soggy fries. 

High'Starch Russet Bur^ 
banks are especially good for 
frying. Not only are they 
packed with starch granules, 
but the granules are larger than 
in other varieties. Russet Bur- 
banks (also called Idahoes or 
simply russets) absorb less fat, 
cook in less time, and make 
lighter, crisper fries that are less 
prone to being limp or greasy. 

When potato strips are 
dropped into hot oil, the sud- 
den high heat turns moisture 
near the potatoes' surface into 
steam, which pushes outward, 



causing bubbles and that 
familiar sizzle. Water in the 
center of the potato rushes out 
to the surface to replace what 
has been lost. This steam does 
two things. It gets rid of most 
of the free internal moisture 
and allows only a small 
amount of oil to be absorbed 
on and near the surface. As 
long as there's pressure from 
steam pushing outward, the oil 
can't enter the potatoes. 

As frying continues (or 
during the high-temperature 
second frying — a technique 
I'll discuss in a moment), 
something different happens 
with the water. Starch gran- 
ules on the surface absorb the 
surface moisture and expand. 
With this swelling, the surface 
seals so oil cannot enter, and 
any remaining moisture gets 
trapped inside. Russet Bur- 
bank potatoes, with their 
large starch granules, can ab- 
sorb all of that trapped inter- 
nal water to produce a crisp 
fry with a dry interior. 

In contrast, fries made with 
lower- starch/higher-moisture 
potatoes get brown before they 
lose all their moisture. They 
tend to turn limp after stand- 
ing a short time because of the 
steam trapped under the sur- 
face. These principles apply 
not just to deep-frying, but to 
pan-frying as well. 

Cold storage turns high- 
starch potatoes into low 

The ideal storage condition 
for potatoes is a cool (45° to 
55°F), dark place. If potatoes 
are held below 40°F, some of 
the starch breaks down into 
sugars. If you fry these pota- 
toes, the increase in sugar 
causes them to brown too fast, 
before they cook through in 
the center. Fortunately, storing 
the potatoes in a warmer place 
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for a few days will revert the 
sugars to starch. 

Long and skinny fries 
cook faster 

Fried potatoes come in many 
shapes and sizes, but the clas- 
sic long, thin french fry is an 
ideal shape because it has 
so much surface area. This 
means faster cooking time, 
rapid moisture loss for crisp 
fries, more exterior for those 
sweet, crisp, great-tasting 
browning compounds to form, 
and, admittedly, a larger area 
that can absorb oil. 

If you rinse or soak in 
water, be sure to dry well 

There is some controversy 
over whether rinsing potatoes 
makes a difference. Rinsing re- 



moves the starch on the po- 
tato's surface; these surface 
starches can cover the natural 
sugars and proteins that cause 
browning, so it's possible that 
rinsing enhances browning. 



Drying the potatoes after 
rinsing is crucial. Water on 
the potatoes' surface causes 
the temperature of the cook- 
ing oil to drop. This means a 
longer cooking time and more 
fat absorption. Water also re- 
acts with the cooking oil, 
forming contaminants that 
lower the oil's smoke point. 



Perhaps most important, 
water on the surface can in- 
hibit crispness and produce 
greasy fries. Remember that 
the surface starch absorbs 
nearby moisture and seals the 



surface. If you don't dry the 
potatoes, you won't get a dry 
surface that seals. 

For crisp, firm fries, 
fry twice 

Double frying can ensure out- 
standing fries. The first fry at 
a lower temperature cooks 
the potatoes through and 



greatly reduces their internal 
moisture, drying them out. 
The second fry at a higher 
temperature browns and 
crisps the fries. Ideally, this is 
when the surface starch ab- 
sorbs the last remaining bit of 
moisture, expands more, and 
seals the surface for crispness. 

You do need to have the 
cooking time for high- starch 
potatoes just right. If you 
cook them too long, they'll 
run out of internal moisture. 
Without this moisture to turn 
to steam pushing outward, 
the fries become greasy. 



Food scientist Shirley Corriher 
of Atlanta is the author of 
Cook Wise (Morrow) and 
a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 



As long as you hear that sizzling, 
the oil isn't getting in. 



Love To Cook? There's Never Been 
a Better Time to be a Personal Chef 



fine 

Cooking 

is now online. 

Come visit our 
web site. 



www.finecooking.com 



The Personal Chef Industry is experiencing phenomenal growth. "The demand 
for Personal Chef Services is on the rise as the benefits of hiring a Personal Chef 
become more evident. A Personal Chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 per year 
depending upon the number of hours worked and clients serviced," says David 
MacKay founder of the United States Personal Chef Association and United States 
Personal Chef Institute. So, what does it take to become a Personal Chef? 
"Organization, a passion for cooking and a little know-how," says MacKay If you're 
tired of working in a restaurant or for a catering company or you're someone who 
love's to cook but has never had a chance to pursue your passion, then a career as a 
Personal Chef is the way to go. You can learn all of the ins and outs of being a 

successful Personal chef by 
enrolling in the United States 
Personal Chef Institute. Upon 
completion of the USPCFs 
Undergraduate Program you'll 
earn a Personal Chef Diploma and 
start an exciting new career as 
Personal Chef. For more 
information, call the United 
States Personal Chef Institute at 

M 1-800-995-2138 or go to 
http ;//www. uspci. com. 
^ ^ Training and resources available 
for all experience levels. 
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Flavorings 



The quiet strength 
of thyme 



When I think of thyme, I'm 
reminded of a sustained 
bass note in a symphony. I may 
not be conscious of which note 
is being played, but I am aware 
that something is under- 
pinning all the other melodies 
and notes in the symphony. 
Similarly, thyme buttresses and 
balances other flavors in a dish. 
Top notes like parsley, onion, 
garlic, and ginger taste less 
complex without the minty 
warmth that thyme contrib- 
utes to the overall flavor. 

Unlike rosemary, which 
tends to dominate other fla- 
vors in a dish, thyme shares 
the spotlight with other herbs 
graciously, perfuming foods 
with its warm, aromatic flavor. 
A few finely chopped leaves 
added at the last minute bring 
the other flavors into sharper 
focus. Because it's equally at 
home in a caramel sauce 
served over roasted fruits as it 
is in baked macaroni and 
cheese, thyme has a promi- 
nent place in my herb garden 
and spice cabinet. 

Many varieties 

Native to southern Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, 
Thymus vulgaris is a perennial 
shrub belonging to the Labi- 
atae, or mint, family. For the 
broadest culinary use, French 
thyme (also called summer 
thyme) and English thyme are 
the two to look for at your 
local market, but there are 
many other variants. 

Lemon thyme is a friend 
of seafood dishes, particu- 
larly whole fish poached in an 
aromatic broth. It's also won- 
derful with roasted vegetables 



like beets, carrots, and fennel. 
Other variants include a pine- 
scented thyme native to 
northern Africa, one from the 
Azores with the aroma of tan- 
gerine, a caraway-scented 
variety, and even one that 
mimics oregano. 

Rinse fresh thyme well 
before using. Pat it dry and 
then pick the leaves from the 
stem if you'll be chopping the 
thyme (the stems are tough 
and you don't want to eat 
them). Some thyme varieties 
can be tedious to pick, but 
English thyme, with its wiry 
stems, is quite easy: Pinch the 
top of a sprig between thumb 
and forefinger. Zip your other 
thumb and forefinger down 
the stem, pulling off the leaves 
as you go. 

Like any other herb, fresh 
and dried thyme are not the 




same thing. But in this case, 
the dried version has its 
charms, particularly in a stuff- 
ing for poultry. A good rule to 
follow: Substitute about one 
teaspoon of the dried for about 
a tablespoon of the f resh. 

Use an infusion 
to capture flavor 

Thyme doesn't always have to 
be permanently added to a 
dish to impart its flavor. A bou- 
quet garni is a case in point. 
This classical flavoring for 
stocks, soups, and sauces con- 



Experiment with thyme 

♦ Roast a pork loin with tart apples and root vegetables. 
Deglaze the pan with thyme-infused white balsamic vinegar 
and then mellow the pan sauce with a bit of mild honey. 

♦ Stuff a chicken with a bunch of fresh thyme and a halved 
lemon before roasting. 

♦ Flavor a leek quiche or scrambled eggs with thyme. 

♦ Add a sprig of thyme to a pot of rice pilaf . 

♦ Drizzle thyme-infused olive oil into a legume-based soup, 
like minestrone or lentil, or use it as the base for a vinaigrette. 

♦ Poach white fish fillets in a thyme-scented broth. 

♦ Stuff a whole fish, like sea bass or turbot, with a mixture of 
caramelized onions and finely chopped thyme and then grill. 

♦ Marinate a beef filet or leg of lamb overnight in a mixture of 
dry red wine, fruity olive oil, crushed sprigs of English thyme, 
salt, and coarsely ground black pepper. Drain and dry the 
meat before roasting, and sprinkle with more chopped fresh 
thyme during roasting. 

♦ Use a syrup scented with lemon thyme to poach fruits or 
to flavor pound cake or shortbread. 



sists of thyme, bay leaf, pepper- 
corns, and parsley tied into a 
cheesecloth pouch. The bou- 
quet gami is simmered until it 
releases its flavors into the 
liquid. Then it's discarded, al- 
lowing just the essence of its 
ingredients to remain. 

High-quality olive oil and 
vinegar are perfect vehicles 
for thyme's pleasantly insis- 
tent flavor. Add the herb to 
the olive oil and heat it to 
220°E Keep the temperature 
between 220° and 250°F for 
20 minutes, and then remove 
it from the heat and let it 
steep until cool. Bottle the in- 
fused oil and store it in the 
refrigerator. (For more infor- 
mation on making infused 
oils, see Fine Cooking #12, 
p. 40.) Mild vinegars, such as 
white balsamic, Champagne, 
and white wine, also marry 
well with a few sprigs of fresh 
thyme. Simply simmer the 
vinegar with the herb and per- 
haps strips of orange zest for a 
few minutes. Strain out the 
solids, cover tightly and store 
in a cool, dark place. Use the 
infused oil or vinegar in place 
of plain oil or vinegar when- 
ever you feel the need for that 
bass note of thyme. 

Robert Wemischner is the co- 
author with Diana Rosen of 
Cooking with Tea (Periplus 
Editions). ♦ 
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Chef sChoice Tea Mate 

Professional Tea Maker 690 




The Black Dog 

O, Martha's Vineyard ° 
ur free catalog is full of great 
stuff! Biscotti, cookie tins, 
cocoa, restaurantware, aprons, 
jams, sweatshirts, totes, T-shirts 
and our first cookbook, 
The Black Dog Summer on 
the Vineyard Cookbook! 
For a Free Catalog: 
The Black Dog 

Box 2219FC01, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 800 626-1991 
wwLtfafttiAckdog tain 
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OJOR.ID of chee Sp 

" Visit us at *S 

www.worldofcheese.com 

or call 

800-980-9603 

Your best selection of farmstead 
cheeses online 

Mention this ad and get a 5% discount off 
your first order! 
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Tea prepared by the classic British and 
Samovar methods for delicious, full 
flavor, superb aroma and brilliant color! 

Automatically boils water, gently steams 
and unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, 
precisely times steeping cycle, blends 
and holds tea at the perfect serving 
temperature. 

Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For information, call: 
(800) 342-3255 

> 1997 EdgeCraft Corporation, Avondale, PA 19311 



1 0440 Woodward Ave WoodridgeJL 605 1 7-4934 I 800 878-3328 Fax (630) 739- 1 360 



|ni^^ftwflllfi 




* 3 MEAT SPECIAL * 

2 - 10 oz Bison ribeyes 
2 - 10 oz Elk Iowa strip steaks 
2 - 8 oz Ostrich Fan filets 

plus free package of 1/4 lb Ostrich patties 

For only $95. 00 

shipfring and handling add % 12.95 



See our full menu. 
Visit our website at: 

www.iowaboe.com 



KING'S NATURE RANCH, INC. 

Great gifts for all occasions. 
We ship anywhere in the 
continental United States. 

Open 7 days a week. 

1-800-398-2815 
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Sources 



Appetizer Menu 

Rice paper rounds, wasabi pow- 
der, tamarind concentrate, and 
water chestnut powder are all 
sold in Asian food markets. Tama- 
rind concentrate can also be 
found at Mexican and Indian 




markets. Many of these ingredi- 
ents can also be ordered by mail 
from Adriana's Caravan (800/ 
31 6-0820), Seema Enterprises 
(800/557-3362), or Kalustyan's 
(212/685-3451). 



Lace Cookies 

Look for reusable nonstick pan 
liners at your local kitchen store. 
Williams-Sonoma (800/541- 
2233; williams-sonoma.com) car- 
ries the Silpat liner (about $26). 
King Arthur Flour (800/827- 
6836; kingarthurflour.com) car- 
ries a brand by the name of 
Cook-Eze ($1 9.85 for two). 

Spatulas 

The spatulas on pp. 68-69 are 
as follows (prices approximate). 
Page 68, top to bottom: Lamson 
Sharp slotted turner ($20); 
Wusthof 4 1 /2-inch slotted palette 
turner ($29); Oxo Steel pie server 
($8); Berndes nylon spatula ($5). 
Page 69, top to bottom: Williams- 
Sonoma 2x2-inch brownie 
spatula ($1 0); Lamson Sharp 
2 1 /2x2 1 /2-inch server/turner ($14); 
Oxo Steel lasagna turner ($8); 



Williams-Sonoma 8x3-inch 
spatula ($25). 

For information on the 
product lines, contact: 
Lamson & 
Goodnow, 
800/872-6564, 
lamsonsharp.com; 
Oxo, 800/545-441 1 , oxo.com; 
Williams-Sonoma (see left); 
Berndes, 888/266-5983, 
berndes.com; Wusthof (spatulas 
available from A Cook's Wares, 
see below). 

To buy spatulas, check these 
sources: Professional Cutlery 
Direct (800/859-6994, cutlery 
.com) has a large selection of 
Lamson Sharp spatulas; Cook- 
ing. com has a large selection of 
Oxo Steel tools; A Cook's Wares 
(800/915-9788, cookswares 
.com) carries Wusthof and other 




brands; Bed, Bath & Beyond 

carries Oxo and other brands 
(order from bedbathandbeyond 
.com, or call 800/462-3966 for 
a store near you) . 

Artisan Foods 

South River Miso is widely dis- 
tributed in natural food stores in 
the northeastern United States. 
The company also sells directly 
to individuals (41 3/369-4057, 
southrivermiso.com). Visitors 
are welcome but must call to 
arrange an appointment. 
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LV/OICNAINI. 
Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

Toll Ftm: ggg 887-7206 www.mugiui ni.com 
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Constitution Lobster 
Seafood & Clambakes 




• Fresh Fish & Shellfish • Wholesale or Retail 

• Live Lobsters • Gift Certificates Available 

• Clambake Packages • Order Online 

• Shipped Over night from Boston 

Check out our website at 
www.lobsterclambake.com for great recipes 
1-888-767-1776 
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Searching the World for 
the Finest Teas* 


c 




amazing variety of 
gourmet Tastes, aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and delicious 
Beautiful Functional Teaware /GiFrs 


www. 


spcuillfJH.Lum 


Call 1-888-enjoy-tea or 
visir our informative website 



CAVIAR ASSOUL1NE 



for free 



Ii*wW*J9 



1 .800.52 1.4491 



visit our website — ^- www.catiarassoulinc.coni 



The Caviar & Delicacies Store 



smo 

& 



www. smokeybay. com 

DELUXE SMOKED'oYSTERS 
to ord er visit our web s ite or call toll free : 

1.877.676.6539 

Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 
All natural. Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged i n a gold foil pouch. Non perishable. Easily shipped to you. 
fldtiKt, ^mJ( Tyfaf fa*u*t!L Smokey Bay, BC Canada 



MY ITALIAN MARKET 

Your Internet 
Italian Food Market 

www.myitalianmarket.com 



4- k 


All Things 




\ Ginger 






\ X 

Ai last! Ginger made easy. 






NjturJlv prcsscii ginger juice 






-Crystallized ginger baking chips 




t 


-Sweet ginger pulp 






-Natural pickled sushi ginger 
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Cook's Market 



COOK STREET 



school qfjinc cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado, France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US ATWWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



err iscQDkbGoks com 



Publish Your 
Cookbook 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-6621. ext. 9704 




many options rfs. <deil for farmhev Utooii. 

churchll & organ lultOril 



to customize 



written sa ' es ra i se thousands 

I ^ guarantee Xi/ of dollars 




& ColrtomKJ Son Dried Tomckws 

Gift Pocks For All Occasions 
Toil Fiw Phone # 677 638 3626 

www ca-oiJv*x1rnJg com 
Producing Quality lot over 50 yrs 





Award winning and 




distinctive gourmet 


n a a ¥\ n 


foods and gift baskets. 


1 


Give and enjoy the best! 




www.ffgc.com 


Gourmet Club 


or 1-800-576-3548 



AGA Cookers A 


\tt Lj-r in <o uMimKTirm r. * ti-iu t 
Ustmn Imid T*o fbH Tm pnrrciiin 
rrumrl i <*« Thrtr typr* of furl 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-6110 Lower Bamett Hill 

Middlesex, \T05602 • 802-225-5620 
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An outdoor wok?!? What a great ideal 

The Sizzler* is perfect gift for the outdoor 
gourmet around your house! With up to 
1 25,000 btus its perfect 
for whipping up fajitas, 
tender-crisp stir-fry, 
spicy blackened redfish, 
even great burgers! With 
a 20" cooking dish there's 
room for the whole meal! 
For Info or to Order Call 
I-888-STIR FRY 
You'll both be a big hit 
at your next cookoud 
www.thesizzler.com 




.PICE: 

Allspice to \^anilla Beans 
Over 400 Spices, Extracts & Tea Since 1973 
Complete Online Ordering at www.sfherb.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. 

250 14th St., San Francisco, CA 94103 • 800-227-4530 



MADISON'S STEAKS 7 

Gourmet selections of CERTIFIED 

ANGUS BEEF™ products. r ^™*£ 
Tender • Juicy • Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 

1-800-488-5087 

Free Product Brochure • \\^v\v.madison-steaks.com 




I Learn COOKING AT HOME 

I Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, I 
| desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet recipes ( 
|too! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 
■ brochure describes opportunities. No Salesman, 
j Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 
\ Lifetime Career Schools. Dept: TI0341 
M01 Harrison Street, ArchbafrJ, PA 18403 



K 



i I wtchen 

~ » ■ y TOOLS & SKILLS 

Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskilts.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Great Gifts! 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover anew world of flavor! 



1-877-6CATSUP 
www.ketchupworld.com 



res £ arth y 

^§ Delights 



^ — ap meat chefs buy! 
Buy where the gre- 

c. balsamic vinegar -truffles 
mushrooms • gra ^ s & spices 

^E£X admuohmore, 

9 ' ft Sp ALL OVER THE U. 



, ea rHjxoi»-UI)0«4109 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGA-3, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just it's own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503-662-3575. Order info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



Exclusive - ITALY 

for food & wine lovers 

Cooking - Wine Tours 
Bicycling - Walking 
Villa rental 



Call: 888/287-8733 travelingtoitaly.com 




Lacanche 

,i serious French range ror serious chefe. 




Professional Hti me Kitchens 

i!i)0 "in I IFF w w w Ijcjnuheusj com 



British Groceries 

call for free catalog 
1-800-528-7767 
www.good woods, com 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cookswares. com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



Phillip^ 

Muamuooh Plao; 

*m Yms\ Hull i mi. re Pike 



"l![H N I H H IRISH t-MHK Ml SHk<M)Ms 

t RIMINI - SHIITAKE - OYSTER 
EN OKI - MAITAKE - BEECH 
PORTABELLA 

YOU MOKK INFORMATION & 
TO RKCEIVK Ol'K liH< H HI Kl 

Call 1 - 800 - 243 - 8644 

www phtltip5mushroon1place.com 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



, Fine Foo4 from Spain 3t 
WWW.TIENDA.COM 

Paella Sets, Jamon, Cheeses, 
Cookbooks and More. 

Free Catalog - 888 472 1022 



Swung IRctdtcca, 

For Gourmet Shopping with 
a Personal Touch, we're 
"A Click Above the Rest". 
www. cybercucina.com 



_ JGSS1C3S^ 

Biscuit^ 

COOKBOOKS 

World's Largest 
Cookbook Inventory 

UP TO 

75% Off 

free catalog 

800-878-4264 



www.ecookbooks.com 




Purveyor of the World's Finest Teas 

1 -800-234-8327 ( ETS> t U£iKT& 

tncic uplantf a com ftanfcn ir^h ir**sr n-,i 
231 South St." ♦ HopkJnton. MA 01 748 



Monks' Blend Coffee, Tea, 

(and so forth) 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 




I oi;si 1 1; 



IE> O XJ XSX D 

Fresh lobster and native shellfish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 



The Internet Kitchen 

\AAAAA/.your-kitchen .com 
Toll Free: 888-730-0199 



WUSTHOF Cutlery 25% Off List 
FREE Shipping and Re-sharpening 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 



Pilger'f Frime 

Purveyors of fine meats and seafood 

Visit, our online 
Gourmet Meat Shop at 
www.dilgers.com 
Or call toll free at 
1.877.PRIME.64 
for our Holiday Specials 
Custom Gift Packages Available 



Cuts 




Poultry 
Seafood 



Robert Parker's Wine CD-Rom 

Thousands of tastings, a unique visual | 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 
guide to wines on the internet 
l www.winetech.com ■ 1 -800-726-7089 



Kitchen Accessories Unlimited 

For <iit your Kitchen Needs 



Range Hoods • Suspended Seating 
Potracks • Butcher Block Counter-tops 

Stools & Chairs • Stainless Steel Countertops 
Knobs <4 Handles ■ Cabinet Storage Organizers 
Outdoor Grills - Baker's Carts, Kitchen Worktables 
The Whitehaus Collection - Luwry5mte & Faucets, Chef & Culinary Esfip 
1.800.667.8721 etc.etc.etc- 



www.kitcfiensource.org 



Pasta Machine 




Italian made stainless steel 



V $46.95 

delivered price continental US* 
'(ground UPS) 

kitchen 

thoppe, inc. since 1974 

Toll Free 1-800-391-2665 

website: www.kitchenshoppe.com 





. Learn cooking and catering 1 

Home study course: learn professional catering I 
and gourmet cooking techniqu es for weddings , 1 
banquets, parties, more. Send or call today- | 

Free career literature: call 800-223-4542 ■ 



_ Phone ( )_ 

Zip 



I 



Crty/State Zip | 

Sen. of Gourmet Cooking/Catering, Dept. 
PCDI, 430 Technology Parkway, Norcross, GA 30092 I 



£C0« COUKTQV 



varieties of Chi les. 
Plants available in 2V2" pots 

www.cbf lepla nts.com 

C908) 996-U46 
Box 170-FC RosenTont N) 08556-Of70 




MAW 



The Sandwich Board 

A collection of 1 30 stupendous 

sandwich creations in a handy 
lay-flat book. Available in English 
or Spanish. Makes a great gift! 
Free sample recipes 
Recipe Research institute 
Circle Reader Service # 78 or call 
1-800 898-4628 



Yourkitchen isNALGENETerritory 

Keepingthings fresh and organized is a common kitchen 
dilemma f or today's busy cooks. For years, our quality 
m reputation has led outdoor enthusiasts to use 
our bottles and containers for critical 
provisions. With NALGENE Products, 
storing your culinary ingredients is 
convenient and easy. 
For a FREE NALGENE Products 
catalog call 1-877-523-0635 or 
y^- visit our website at 
-^■lA www.nalgene-outdoor.com. 

NALGENE 




Join 

TauntonPlus FREE! 
Log on to 
www.tauntonplus.com 



Discounts off every Taunton 
book and video. 

Prepublication 
announcements on our 
newest books before they hit 
the bookstores. 

Author chats and bulletin 
boards. 

Opportunities to submit new 
book ideas to Taunton 
editors. 

Advance information on 
upcoming books... and more! 

Join today! 
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Cook's Market 



100% PURE KDNfl COFFEE 

DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU f\' um, $f D m o 

""•324-1888 Jsfc*™ 



For Toll Free Mat Orders % w-rf 

www.koiwslBr.com Is n\ 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 

10% off with discount code: FC1 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, M 
Silver & Collectibles / 

• Old & New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd 

PO Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. FK 



uiviv. replacements, com 



Award Winning 
Single Estate 
Coffees from 
New England's 
Premier 
Specialty 
Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www. armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



Knife Merchant 



BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 

714-8226 www.knifemerchant.com 




Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy & Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 
and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 
I -888-636-2073* www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



[ 



i • 



VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vaeuum Packaging 
Only $539 

>■ Extend Shelf Life >■ 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Micro\va\Bble 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

^ Buy Food at Volume Prices > USDA, ETL Approved 
For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
ealt 1-800-82 1-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 3E C S539 + S/II 




Tools & Equipment 
for the Professional Chef 
and the Cooking Enthusiast 



www.chefsupply.com 



Henckels, Global, & YVusthof Cutlery Chef 
Uniforms Baking & Pastry 
Garnishing, Gadgets, Specialty Items 

TOLL FREE 877-345-CHEF 



WineRacks.com 

Quality Wine Cellars 
& 

Wine Accessories 



Great Gift Ideas ! 

Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Stemware Bottle Stoppers Corkscrews 
Decanters Wrought Iron Racks 

Free Cellar Design Services & More! 

Visit us on-line at 
www.WineRacks.com 
or Call Toll-Free 888.687.2517 



KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items'" 

888-858-7920 




Try TEFBAKE - You'll wonder how you 
ever cooked without it III 

The ultimate non-stick baking sheet 
FAT FREE cooking 
Reusable hundreds of times 
Manufactured by TACONIC, Ireland 
Widely accepted in Europe, now in USA. 
Flexible sheet, easily fits in every tray or pan. 

Order today and getFREEcontainerf orstoring Tefbake 

www.TryTefbake.com 




Chile Pepper Flavors 
for Culinary Creations 

Chile Pastes Chile Oils Chile Flakes 
Chile Sauces Chile Blends Chile Powders 
Chile Salts Regular and Smoked Chile Pods 

I JW n/rfli rf ff rPI W YCrt?QOw€t 

Wtffil 



Chile and Spice Co. 
PO Box 254A6- Tempt, AZ 8S26S S48« 
888 442 0318 w ww.mad era i pkt.com 



- Bargain -i 
Books 

•Save up to 80% on America's biggest 
catalog selection! Thousands of titles, 
hundreds of new arrivals monthly. Qual- 
ity hardcover books, starting at $3.95. 

•Cookbooks galore, Home Decor, Gar- 
dening, Travel, Biography, much more. 

Free Catalog 

1-800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 

- 6361 Oak, Falls Village CT 06031-5005 

L. .www. erhbooks.com/bmw. J 



Barrington Software Incorporated 
COOKENPRO RECIPE SOFTWARE 

• Fun and Easy 

• Import Recipes 

• Nutrition Analyzer 

Order online at www.cooken.com . 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 



FINE FOODS 

A part of the proceeds go to assist 
monasteries thoughout the world 
under the Rule of St. Benedict. 

www.monksown.com 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Classic Meat Lasagna, 36 

APPETIZERS 

Crunchy Chicken Drumettes, 63 
Fresh Shrimp Spring Rolls, 62 
Meatballs in Peanut Curry Sauce, 64 
Seared Tuna Tostados, 61 
Shanghai Scallion Pancakes, 6 1 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Cinnamon Currant Oatmeal 

Lace Cookies, 56 
Classic Lace Cookies, 56 

Almond, 56 

Coffee, 56 

Ginger, 56 

Hazelnut, 56 

Lemon, 56 

Orange, 56 
Cream Cheese & Wild Blueberry 

Pound Cake, 75 
Lemon Buttermilk Pound Cake, 74 
Milk-Chocolate Pecan Lace Cookie 

Sandwiches, 57 
Sour Cream Pound Cake, 74 

MAIN DISHES 
Meat 

Classic Meat Lasagna, 36 
Meatballs in Peanut Curry Sauce, 64 



Fish/Shellfish 

Classic Sole Meuniere, 47 
Fresh Shrimp Spring Rolls, 62 
Seared Scallop Salad, 90 

Poultry 
Crunchy Chicken Drumettes, 63 

Vegetable 

Sicilian Vegetable Lasagna, 38 

PASTA & RICE 

Classic Meat Lasagna, 36 
Sicilian Vegetable Lasagna, 38 

SALADS 

Seared Scallop Salad, 90 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Thai Dipping Sauce, 63 

SIDE DISHES 

French Fries, 67 

Slow-Sauteed Artichokes \v7Lemon 

Juice & Thyme, 44 
Slow-Sauteed Asparagus w/ 

Pancetta, 4 3 
Slow-Sauteed Broccoli w/Parmesan, 43 
Slow-Sauteed Carrots & Turnips, 43 
Slow-Sauteed String Beans w/ 

-ballots & Ham, 44 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Chicken Noodle Soup w/ 
Carrots & Peas, 53 



Chicken Soup w/Rice, Lemon, 

& Mint (Portuguese Canja), 53 
Fresh Pea *-oup, 12 
Golden Chicken Broth, 52 
Matzo Ball Soup, 52 

TECHNIQUES & 
INGREDIENTS 

Alcohol, evaporation of, 18 
Artichokes, choosing, 14; trimming, 

44; slow-sauteing, 42, 44 
Asparagus, white, 12; slow-sauteing, 

42-43 

Baking soda, to neutralize acid in 

tomato sauce, 8 
Beans, string, slow-sauteing, 42, 44-45 
Beet Wellington, cutting a template, 8 
Bell peppers, charring, 38 
Broccoli, slow-sauteing, 42-43 
Butter, clarifying, 47; creaming 

properly, 7 1 
Carrots, slow-sauteing, 42-43 
Chicken broth, chicken tor, 49-50; 

making, 50; reducing, 50- 5 1 
Composed salads, ideas for, 90 
Dough, rolling in waxed paper, 1 9 
Egg noodles, tor chicken soup, 50 
Eggplant, roasting, 38 
Fennel pollen, 20 
Fiddlehead ferns, 14 
Fish, doneness tests, 78-79 



Flour, measuring, 7 3 
Garlic, changing color, 18 
Lace cookies, shaping, 57 
Lamb, rack of, trimming <St roasting, 
24-26 

Lasagna noodles, no-boil, 35-37 
Leeks, 14 

Matzo balls, making, 52-53 

Peas, fresh, 1 2 

Potatoes, choosing for fries, 66, 80; 
cutting fries, 66, 8 1 ; deep-frying, 
66-67, 8 1 ; rinsing or soaking, 66. 
81; storing, 80 

Rendering chicken fat , 52 

Rice, for chicken soup, 50 

Sauteing vs. pan-frying, 79 

Slow-sauteing vegetables, 40-42 

Thyme, cooking with, 82 

Vegetable oils, choosing, 78 

Wrapping spring rolls, 62 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Nonstick baking mats, 55-56 
Pastry board, 22 
Spatulas, 68-69 
Stainless-steel cleaner, 20 
Unglazed stoneware pie plates, 22 
Waxed paper, rolling dough in, 19 

SOURCES 

See p. 84 
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Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) Page 


Calories 
total from fat 


Protein 
(9) 


Carb 

(9) 


total 


Fats (g) 
sat mono poly 


Choi 
(mg) 


Sodium 
(mg) 


Fiber 
(9) 


Notes 


Fresh Pea Soup 


12 


230 


70 


1 1 


28 


8 


5 


2 


1 


20 


640 


9 


per serving 


Classic Meat Lasagna 


36 


920 


460 


63 


57 


51 


24 


20 


5 


170 


1,480 


7 


per serving 


Sicilian Vegetable Lasagna 


38 


680 


280 


41 


65 


31 


14 


13 


4 


50 


1,500 


13 


per serving 


Slow-Sauteed Carrots & Turnips 


43 


180 


90 


3 


22 


10 


3 


5 


1 


10 


380 


5 


per serving 


Slow-Sauteed Asparagus w/Pancetta 


43 


110 


60 


7 


10 


6 


2 


3 


1 


10 


450 


4 


per serving 


Slow-Sauteed Broccoli w/Parmesan 


43 


260 


200 


8 


11 


22 


4 


15 


2 


5 


330 


6 


per serving 


Slow-Sauteed Artichokes 


44 


170 


90 


5 


18 


10 


1 


7 


1 





440 


9 


per serving 


Slow-Sauteed String Beans 


44 


170 


120 


2 


11 


14 


2 


10 


1 





300 


4 


per serving (w/o ham) 


Classic Sole Meuniere 


47 


440 


260 


34 


9 


29 


14 


9 


4 


165 


200 





per serving 


Classic Lace Cookies 


56 


40 


20 





4 


2.5 


1 


1 


0.5 


5 


10 





per cookie 


Cinnamon Currant Lace Cookies 


56 


50 


20 


1 


8 


2 


1.5 


0.5 





5 


15 





per cookie 


Milk-Chocolate Lace Cookie Sandwiches 


57 


160 


100 


2 


14 


11 


4 


5 


2 


10 


30 


1 


per sandwich cookie 


Golden Chicken Broth 


52 


20 


5 


2 





0.5 














330 





per cup 


Matzo Ball Soup 


52 


240 


120 


10 


21 


13 


4 


5 


2 


150 


690 


1 


per serving 


Chicken Noodle Soup w/Carrots & Peas 


53 


310 


40 


38 


28 


4 


1 


1 


1 


90 


1,030 


5 


per serving 


Chicken Soup w/Rice, Lemon & Mint 


53 


180 


20 


20 


21 


2 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


35 


970 


1 


per serving 


French Fries 


67 


530 


310 


9 


60 


34 


6 


16 


11 





290 


7 


per Va recipe 


Shanghai Scallion Pancakes 


61 


430 


210 


8 


50 


23 


4 


10 


8 





490 


3 


per pancake 


Seared Tuna Tostados 


61 


100 


40 


6 


8 


4.5 


1.5 


2 


0.5 


15 


180 


1 


per, w/2 Tbs. salsa 


Fresh Shrimp Spring Rolls 


62 


80 


20 


3 


1 1 


2 


0.5 


1 


0.5 


15 


190 


1 


per roll w/1 Tbs. sauce 


Crunchy Chicken Drumettes 


63 


200 


130 


10 


7 


14 


3 


7 


4 


45 


210 


1 


per drumette 


Meatballs in Peanut Curry Sauce 


64 


50 


30 


3 


3 


3.5 


2 


1 


0.5 


5 


110 





per meatball 


Sour Cream Pound Cake 


74 


560 


230 


7 


76 


26 


15 


8 


1 


165 


210 


1 


per slice (Vic cake) 


Lemon Buttermilk Pound Cake 


74 


260 


90 


4 


38 


1 1 


6 


3 


1 


70 


170 


1 


per slice (Vio loaf) 


Cream Cheese & Blueberry Pound Cake 


75 


340 


130 


5 


47 


14 


8 


4 


1 


120 


180 


1 


per slice (Vio loaf) 


Seared Scallop Salad 


90 


650 


400 


34 


31 


44 


10 


27 


4 


80 


760 


5 


per serving 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian atThe Food Consulting Company 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in 



the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included. 
When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 




Turn a salad into a satisfying meal 



To me, a simple composed salad is a 
quick but somehow elegant supper. 
I always start with a bed of greens. 
On top of that goes raw or cooked vege- 
tables and hot, sauteed, crispy little 
pieces of fish or meat. (I'll have tossed 
the greens with a slightly pungent 
vinaigrette to balance the richness of 
the meat or fish.) Finally, I pull the fla- 
vors together with a flourish or two: 
capers, anchovies, fresh herbs, a few 
sun-dried tomatoes, or olives. The 
whole thing usually comes together in 
under 15 minutes. 

The recipe here calls for pan-seared 
sea scallops, but I use the same quick 
cooking technique for all kinds of ingre- 
dients: quickly searing the meat or fish 
on very high heat so the outside browns 
and the inside remains juicy. I then 
deglaze the pan with wine or Cognac so 
I can retrieve all the flavors left there. 

Any salad green can be a good base. 
I particularly like greens with a slightly 
bitter edge, such as arugula, radicchio, 
endive, watercress, frisee, escarole, 
dandelion, or a mix of several. These 
greens also don't wilt as fast as more 
delicate lettuces when tossed with 
something hot. 



Try not to add too many ingredients. 
The salad should be streamlined, in- 
cluding just a few complementary in- 
gredients, not a catch-all to clean out 
your refrigerator. 

Here are a few specific combinations 
I've found particularly delicious: 

♦ Sauteed chicken livers (deglazed 
with Cognac) on escarole, with boiled 
new potatoes, blanched string beans, 
and walnuts, with a walnut oil and 
sherry vinegar dressing. 

♦ Skirt steak, pan-seared and sliced, on 
chicory, with crumbled Gorgonzola, red 
onion, and beefsteak tomato wedges, 
dressed with olive oil, red- wine vinegar, 
and a touch of garlic. 

♦ Sauteed chanterelles or morels on 
frisee, with string beans, julienned pro 
sciutto, and croutons, tossed with a 
shallot vinaigrette. 

♦ Pan-seared slices of garlic sausage on 
romaine lettuce, with roasted red pep- 
per strips and bits of soft goat cheese, 
tossed with a basil and lemon dressing. 

Erica De Mane is a chef, a teacher, and 
the author o/Pasta Improvvisata: How 
to Improvise in Classic Italian Style 
(Scribner). ♦ 



Seared Scallop Salad 

For best results, look for "dry" scal- 
lops, not ones marked "water added," 
and remove the tough tabs of muscle 
with your fingers. A couple of minced 
anchovies and a tablespoon of rinsed 
capers would give the salad a briny 
touch. Serves two as a main course. 

1 lemon 

1 tsp. Dijon mustard 

1 Tbs. heavy cream 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
Pinch sugar 

Coarse salt (preferably sea salt) and 
freshly ground black pepper 

5 small new potatoes, boiled until 
tender, cut in half or quarters if 
large, and kept warm 

% lb. large sea scallops, patted dry 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Va cup dry white wine or vermouth 

5 cups mesclun or 2 large bunches 

watercress, trimmed, rinsed, and 

dried 

1 Tbs. finely chopped fresh chives 

Grate the zest from the lemon, reserve 
it, and squeeze the juice from half the 
lemon into a large bowl. Add the mus- 
tard and cream, whisking to blend. 
Slowly add the extra-virgin olive oil, 
whisking until thickened. Season with 
the sugar, salt, and pepper. Add the 
cooked potatoes and toss to coat. 

Season the scallops with salt and 
pepper. Heat a heavy-based skillet on 
high and add the olive oil. When the 
oil is very hot, add the butter. Add the 
scallops, leaving a bit of space be- 
tween them. Sear them without mov- 
ing them around. When they're well 
browned at the bottom edges (after 
about 2 min.), turn and brown the 
other side, about 1 min. or so more. 
Remove the scallops from the pan 
and pour off the fat. Put the pan back 
over medium heat. Add the lemon zest 
and wine or vermouth to deglaze, 
scraping up any bits stuck to the bot- 
tom. Cook until the wine is reduced to 
a syrupy glaze. Remove from the heat. 

Add the mesclun to the warm 
potatoes and dressing and toss to 
coat the greens. Divide the salad 
between two dinner plates. 

Arrange the scallops on the 
greens. Pour the glaze from the pan 
over the scallops and garnish with the 
chives. Serve right away, with a warm 
baguette and a glass of cold rose. 
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The Best Tasting Soymilk 

Tust Got a LittlS Lighter 
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Universal 
Appeal 



ORIGINAL 




Organic Soymilk 

Less than Wo Fat 
Fortified with Vitamin D2 & Calcium 




Eden 



33.8 FL OZ 
. (1.06 QT) 1 LITER 



a 
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• Most Delicious 

• Most Nutritious 

• Naturally Malted 
Grain & Organic 
Maple Syrup 

• Certified Organic 
Whole Soybeans 

• Tested GEO Free 

• Vitamin D and 
Calcium Fortified 

•Half the Fat 

• Use Cup-for-Cup 

• Low Sodium 

• Available in Vanilla 
and Single Serving 

• Earth Friendly 
Package 

• Non refrigerated 
distribution means 
less pollution 




Eden. 



Eden Foods, Inc. 
701 Tecumseh Road 
Clinton, Michigan 49236 
888-424-EDEN 
www. edenfoods. com 

©2000 Eden Foods, Inc. 
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Artisan Foods 




Miso begins with cultured grain, 
called koji. Organic grains like brown 
rice, barley, or millet are steamed, 
inoculated with a mold, loaded into 
a large wooden "crib," and then stirred 
to prevent overheating. 



The Ancient Art of 

Making Miso, 
Practiced in 
New England 

An internship in 1978 with a Japanese master teacher inspired Chris- 
tian and Gaella Elwell to buy land in rural Massachusetts and make 
misotheirlife's work. "In Japan, miso made in the centuries-old farm- 
house tradition is called inaka miso," Christ- 
ian says. "If we were going to be so bold as to 
make miso in New England, we wanted to do 
it in the iiiaka tradition." 

They founded South River Miso Com- 
pany in 1981, and today, staying true to their 
original mission, they make 5,000 pounds of 
miso per month, almost entirely unaided by 
electricity or machines. They boil organic soy 
or other beans in a wood-fired cauldron for 
twenty hours, mash the beans gently under- 
foot like wine grapes, and mix them with fra- 
grant cultured grain, called koji. The raw 
miso is put into massive outdoor cypress vats, 
where it "gathers time," transforming with 
the seasons into a rich, savory, nourishing, 
and surprisingly versatile ingredient. Cus- 
tomers use the hand-crafted miso in sauces, 
salad dressings, and, of course, as the founda- 
tion for delicious soups. And like the Japan- 
ese, Christian reveres miso as an energizing, 
healing food. 





The koji is divided into wooden 
trays and set in a warm, moist 
room for two days. The humidity is 
regulated with damp cloths and by 
splashing water on the floor. When 
the koji is covered with white mold, 
it's ready to be harvested and mixed 
with sun-dried Baja California sea salt. 




MIS 



Keeping with tradition, Christian blends 
the koji with cooked soybeans by treading, 

which produces a chunky mash of raw miso. "It's 
like a massage for the beans," says Christian. 
(The treader wears two pairs of organic cotton 
socks and plastic foot coverings.) 



Mf50 vllSGl 



As it ages, miso's character 
evolves from mild and almost sweet 
to darker, saltier, and deeper in flavor. 
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Pie & Tart Guide 



PRODUCED BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 




Ji Fine Cooking, we hear a lot from read- 
ers on the lookout for dependable techniques 
for pies and tarts. So we've put together this 
guide, with methods for handling pie dough, 
mastering fillings, and making flaky puff 
pastry — along with many other keys to pie and 
tart expertise. 



Flat fruit tarts 

Roll Rough Puff Pastry 
into two 1 0-inch rounds 
or 10x8-inch rectangles 
a scant Va inch thick; 
trim any excess. Trans- 
fer to a baking sheet 
lined with parchment. 
Prick thoroughly with 
fork tines. 

TO TOP WITH FRESH 
FRUIT: Bake at 375°F 
until golden brown, 
about 20 min. Cool com- 
pletely. Spread about 
Vz cup fruit preserves 
on each crust and top 
with berries, sliced 
peaches, or other fruit. 

TO BAKE WITH FRUIT 
ON TOP: Arrange thinly 
sliced apples, pears, or 
stone fruit on top of the 
dough, leaving a 1-inch 
border. Sprinkle on a 
mix of sugar and spices; 
dot with a little butter. 
Bake at 375°F until the 
crust is golden brown 
and the fruit is tender, 
about 30 min. 



Three ways to pleat a galette 

Roll Pate Brisee into a 1 4-inch round that's 3 /i6 inch thick (trim the edges if necessary). Transfer to a 
parchment-lined baking sheet. Arrange fresh fruit in the center, leaving a 2-inch border. Lift the edges 
of the dough and fold them in over the filling. Work around the tart, using one of these pleating options. 
After pleating, brush the edge with melted butter, sprinkle with sugar, and bake the galette. 




For a quick finish and a 
geometric look, fold large 
sections of dough, over- 
lapping slightly; this will 
give you a hexagon or hep- 
tagon with straight sides. 




For a more uniform result, 
pleat in one direction, 
folding the dough onto 
itself in regularly spaced 
pleats. 




For a pulled-purse effect, 
crimp as you fold the 
dough over and pinch the 
excess up and away from 
the filling. 



Removing a tart ring 

Set the cooled tart pan on a wide, solid 
base that's at least 3 inches high— a 
coffee can is great. The outer side ring 
will slip away from the crust. To remove 
the bottom, set the tart on a flat surface 
and carefully slide a long, thin metal 
spatula (an offset one works best) be- 
tween the shell and the pan bottom. 



Assemble a "pre-fab" lattice crust on a parchment-lined baking sheet 




1 Roll Classic Pie Dough out 
to 1 4x9 inches; cut it into twelve 
14x 3 /4-inch strips. Lay six hori- 
zontal strips % inch apart on a 
lined baking sheet, folding back 
every other. Lay another strip 
vertically, just right of center. 




2 Unfold the folded strips 
and fold back the other three 
strips. Lay a second vertical 
strip % inch to the left of 
the first. 




3 Unfold the folded strips. 
Now fold back alternating 
strips from the right, starting 
at the top. Lay a strip 3 /4 inch to 
the right of the center strip; 
unfold the folded strips. Re- 
peat with the rest of the strips. 




4 Dab a little water where the 
strips overlap; press gently to 
seal. Cover loosely with plastic 
and transfer the baking sheet 
to the refrigerator for 20 min. 
Line your pie pan with the 
bottom crust and your filling. 




5 To top the pie, put your 
palm under the parchment at 
the lattice's center. Lift the 
paper and quickly invert the 
lattice onto the filled pie. 




6 Trim the crust, leaving a 
1 /2-inch overhang. Press the 
edges into the bottom crust's 
overhang, fold them under, 
pinch-crimp (see far left) 
and bake. 
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Blind baking 
pastry shells 

Follow the steps for lining the 
pan (over). Freeze the crust for 
at least 30 min. Heat the oven 
to 425°F Line the frozen crust 
with a large piece of foil, fill with 
pie weights, dried beans, or rice, 
and bake until set, about 1 2 min. 
Remove the foil and weights; 
continue baking until golden 
brown, about another 8 min., 
checking for bubbles (push 
them down gently with the back 
of a spoon). Fill the baked shell 
according to your recipe. 



Making a double-crust pie 



Line the pan as for 
a one-crust pie 
(over), leaving the 
excess hanging 
over the side. 
Cover loosely with 
plastic while you 
roll out the other 
disk of dough. Pile 
the filling into the 
shell. Brush the rim 
of the bottom crust 



with water. Gently 
wrap the top crust 
around the rolling 
pin and position it 
over the pie; unroll, 
centering it over 
the filling. Press 
the edges together. 
Trim both crusts 
with scissors, leav- 
ing a VHnch over- 
hang. Tuck the 



overhang under to 
shape a high-edge 
crust that rests on 
top of the pan's 
edge and pinch- 
crimp (see right). 
Slash two or three 
vent holes in the 
top crust with a 
paring knife and 
then bake accord- 
ing to your recipe. 



Fruit fillings 



Apple or Pear 
Pie Filling 

A classic filling for a crumb -topped 
or double-crust American pie 

Use ripe pears that are still firm, apples— 
I especially like Golden Delicious— or a mix. 
Set a foil-lined rimmed baking sheet on the 
lowest oven shelf to catch any fruit drippings 
as the pie bakes. 



Apple or Pear 
Pie Filling 

Yields enough to fill one 
9-inch pie. 

3 lb. apples or firm, ripe 
pears (or a mix), peeled, 
cored, and cut into 
3 A-inch chunks 

% cup packed dark brown 
sugar 

3 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 



1 A tsp. ground nutmeg 
Pinch salt 

Toss all the ingredients 
together in a large bowl 
until well blended. Pile into 
an unbaked pie shell and 
top with a lattice, crumb, 
or solid top. Crimp as de- 
sired; brush with egg wash, 
if you like. Bake at 425°F 
for 1 5 min. Reduce the 
heat to 350°Fand bake 
until the crust is golden and 



the fruit is tender, about 
another 50 min. 

Add or substitute one 
or two seasonings: 

♦ 2 Tbs. apple cider 

♦ 2 Tbs. brandy 

♦ !4 tsp. ground cloves 

♦ V2 cup dried fruit 

♦ 1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

♦ 1 tsp. grated lemon zest 

♦ Vi cup chopped toasted 
nuts 



Summer Fruit Tart 
or Galette Filling 

A great filling for French-style, one- 
crust tarts or freeform galettes 

Use for tarts and galettes, whose fillings are 
firmer and less juicy than American-style fruit 
pies. For deep, rich color, keep the skin on 
the fruit rather than peeling it. 



Summer Fruit Tart 
or Galette Filling 

Yields enough to fill one 
9-inch tart or one 1 1 -inch 
galette. 

2 lb. stone fruit (plums, 
apricots, peaches, or 
nectarines), pitted and 
cut in 3 /4-inch wedges 

V2 cup sugar 

3 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 



V2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
Pinch salt 

Toss all the ingredients 
together in a large bowl 
until well blended. Pile into 
the center of a rolled-out 
pastry round or fill a dough- 
lined tart pan, arranging the 
fruit in a jumble or more 
formally, as you like. Crimp 
the tart or pleat the galette 
and brush with egg wash 



or melted butter, if you like. 
Bake at 400°F until the 
crust is golden and the fruit 
is tender, 45 to 50 min. 

Add or substitute one 
or two seasonings: 

♦ Vz tsp. almond extract 

♦ 1 Tbs. brandy 

♦ Vz cup dried fruit 

♦ 2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 

♦ 1 tsp. grated orange zest 

♦ 1 Tbs. orange juice 



Berry Pie Filling 

A juicy fruit filling for an American- 
style berry pie 



A perfect filling for crumb-topped pies, double- 
crust pies, or turnovers; use a mix of berries or 
just one type. 



Berry Pie Filling 

Yields enough to fill one 
9-inch pie. 

4 cups (about 2 lb.) rasp- 
berries, blackberries, or 
blueberries, picked over, 
rinsed, and dried well 

Vi to 1 cup sugar, depend- 
ing on the sweetness 
of the fruit 

1 A cup all-purpose flour 



1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Pinch ground nutmeg 
Pinch salt 

Toss all the ingredients 
together in a large bowl 
until well blended. Pile into 
an unbaked pie shell and 
top with a lattice, crumb, 
or solid top. Crimp as 
desired and brush with egg 
wash, if you like. Bake at 



425°F for 1 5 min. Reduce 
the heat to 350°F and bake 
until the crust is golden and 
the fruit is tender, about 
another 40 min. 

Add or substitute one 
or two seasonings: 

♦ Vz tsp. almond extract 

♦ 1 Tbs. orange juice 

♦ V2 tsp. vanilla extract 



Decorative edges 




Pinch-crimp 

Press toward the center of 
the pie with the thumb and 
index finger of one hand. At 
the same time, press toward 
them with the index finger 
of the other hand. Proceed 
around the entire edge of 
the crust. 




Leaves 

Trim the dough to Vi inch 
beyond the pan's edge. Roll 
the scraps 3 /i6 inch thick. 
With a small, 1 - to 1 1 /2-inch 
cookie cutter, stamp out 
leaves (or other shapes); 
cover with plastic and set 
aside. Fold the trimmed pie 
dough neatly under itself to 
create a flat rim around the 
edge of the pan. Lightly 
brush the dough rim with 
egg wash and arrange the 
cutouts on the rim (they can 
be as aligned or as jaunty as 
you like), pressing gently to 
affix. Lightly brush each 
cutout with more egg wash. 




Twisted ribbon 

Trim the dough to fit directly 
on the rim, with no over- 
hang. Gather the scraps, roll 
them 3 /i6 inch thick, and cut 
long strips about Vi inch 
wide. Working with two 
strips at a time, twist them 
around each other and fuse 
the ends together. Repeat 
with the remaining strips. 
Lightly coat the dough rim 
with egg wash and arrange 
each twisted cord on the 
rim, pressing gently to 
secure. Lightly brush with 
more egg wash. 
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Spoon imprint 

Trim the dough to Vi inch 
beyond the pan's edge. Fold 
the excess under itself to 
create a flat rim. Gently but 
firmly press the front tip of 
an overturned spoon into 
the dough to make a "U." 
Pull the spoon up and print 
another "U" inside the first 
one. Repeat around the rim. 
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Five versatile doughs 



American Pie 
Crust 

A supple, easy-to-handle dough 
for a flaky crust; perfect for 
traditional fruit pies 

Use this dough for double-crust and lattice 
topped pies like apple, pear, or berry, and 
for single-crust pies like pumpkin, lemon 
meringue, or a crumb-topped fruit pie. It 
keeps for up to two days in the refrigerator 
and up to two months in the freezer. 



Classic Pie Dough 

Yields enough for one 9-inch 
double-crust or lattice-topped 
pie or two one-crust pies. 

1 1 Vi oz. (2V2 cups) all-purpose 
flour 

1 Tbs. sugar 
V2 tsp. salt 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) cold unsalted 
butter, cut in 1 /2-inch pieces 

1 A cup cold vegetable shorten- 
ing, cut in VHnch pieces 

1 A cup plus 2 Tbs. very cold 
water 

2 tsp. fresh lemon juice 



In a food processor— Put the 

flour, sugar, and salt in a food 
processor; pulse to combine. 
Add the butter and shortening; 
pulse just until coarse crumbs 
form, about 30 seconds. Add 
the water and lemon juice. 
Pulse just until moist crumbs 
form. Dump onto a work surface 
and gently shape into two 
6-inch disks. Wrap in plastic; 
chill at least 1 hour before 
rolling. 

By hand— In a large bowl, 
mix the flour, sugar, and salt. 



With a pastry blender or your 
fingertips, blend in the butter 
and shortening until the mixture 
looks crumbly and resembles 
various-size peas. Add the 
water and lemon juice; mix 
with a wooden spoon or your 
fingertips until the dough is 
blended and just comes away 
from the sides of the bowl. 
You should see distinct flecks 
of butter. Dump onto a work 
surface; shape, wrap, and 
chill as with the food processor 
method. 



Pate Brisee 

A buttery dough that's sturdy 
but tender, for lining quiches 
and other savory tarts 

Use this dough for French-style tarts and 
deep-dish quiches or tarts. It's great for 
galettes, too. It keeps for up to two days 
in the refrigerator and up to two months 
in the freezer. 



Pate Brisee 

Yields enough for one 1 1 -inch 
tart. 

6% oz. (1 V2 cups) all-purpose 

flour 
V2 tsp. salt 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) cold unsalted 

butter, cut in VHnch pieces 
1 large egg yolk 
3 Tbs. chilled water 

In a food processor— Put the 

flour and salt in a food proces- 
sor; pulse to combine. Add the 
butter; pulse just until coarse 



crumbs form, about 30 sec- 
onds. Add the yolk and water. 
Pulse just until moist crumbs 
form. Dump the dough onto a 
work surface and blend using 
the fraisage technique below. 
Gently shape into a 6-inch disk 
Wrap in plastic; chill at least 
1 hour before rolling. 

By hand— In a large bowl, 
mix the flour and salt. 
With a pastry blender 
or your fingertips, 
blend in the butter 
until the mixture 



looks crumbly and resembles 
various-size peas. Add the yolk 
and water; mix with a wooden 
spoon or your fingertips until the 
dough is blended and just 
comes away from the sides of 
the bowl. You should see dis- 
tinct flecks of butter. Dump onto 
a work surface and blend using 
the fraisage technique below; 

gather the dough, 
shape into a disk, 
wrap, and chill as 
with the food pro- 
cessor method. 



Pate Sucree 

A sweet, cookie-like crust that's 
great for French-style tarts 

Use this dough for tarts made with fresh 
fruit, lemon curd, or frangipane, and for 
other French-style tarts that traditionally 
call for a sweet, tender, cookie-like crust. 
It keeps for up to two days in the refrigera- 
tor and up to two months in the freezer. 



Pate Sucree 

Yields enough for one 1 1 -inch 
tart. 

6% oz. (1 Vi cups) all-purpose 

flour 
Vz cup sugar 
1 A tsp. salt 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) cold unsalted 

butter, cut in VHnch pieces 
1 large egg 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

In a food processor— Put the 

flour, sugar, and salt in a food 
processor; pulse to combine. 
Add the butter; pulse just until 
coarse crumbs form, about 



30 seconds. Add the 
egg and vanilla. 
Pulse just until moist 
crumbs form. Dump 
onto the work sur- 
face and blend using 
the fraisage tech- 
nique at right. Gently 
shape into a 6-inch 
disk. Wrap in plastic; 
chill at least 1 hour before 
rolling. 

By hand— In a large bowl, 
mix the flour, sugar, and salt. 
With a pastry blender or your 
fingertips, blend in the butter 




and resembles 
various-size peas. 
Add the egg and 
vanilla; mix with a 
wooden spoon or 
your fingertips 
until the dough is 
smooth and just 
comes away from 
the sides of the 
bowl. You should see distinct 
flecks of butter. Dump onto a 
work surface and blend using 
the fraisage technique above; 
gather the dough, shape into a 
disk, wrap, and chill as with the 



Fraisage blends the 
dough. With the heel 
of your hand, smear 
small amounts of the 
dough by pushing away 
from you. 



until the mixture looks crumbly food processor method. 



Buttery Tart Crust 

An easy-to-work alternative to 
pate sucree 



Use this dependable crust for fruit tarts 
in much the same way you would the 
pate sucree above. The dough gets mixed 
in a stand mixer instead of by hand. It keeps 
for up to two days in the refrigerator and up 
to two months in the freezer. 



Buttery Tart Crust 

Yields enough for one 1 1 -inch 
tart. 

4V2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 

1 oz. (V4 cup) cake flour 

2 oz. (% cup) confectioners' 
sugar, sifted if lumpy 

3 Tbs. ground blanched 
almonds 

V2 tsp. baking powder 
V4 tsp. salt 



4 oz. (8 Tbs.) cold unsalted 
butter, cut into 8 pieces 
1 large cold egg, lightly beaten 

In the bowl of a stand mixer, 
mix the flours, sugar, ground 
almonds, baking powder, and 
salt. Add the butter and beat 
with the whisk attachment on 
low speed until most of the 
butter is pea-size, about 
1 V2 min. The mixture will look 



crumbly, and the crumbs will 
vary in size. Add the beaten egg 
and mix until the dough is 
smooth and just comes away 
from the sides of the bowl, 
about 30 seconds. You should 
see distinct flecks of butter. 
Dump onto a work surface and 
gently shape it into a 6-inch 
disk. Wrap in plastic; chill at 
least 1 hour before rolling. 
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Rolling out 
dough 

Roll between sheets 
of parchment or on 
a lightly dusted 
work surface 




For extra-easy handling, 
roll in parchment: 

Between two large pieces of 
lightly floured parchment, roll the 
chilled dough to about 3 /i6 inch 
thick. Flip and turn the paper and 
dough several times as you roll, 
peeling back the paper on each 
turn and dusting the dough with 
flour to prevent sticking. Remove 
the top sheet of parchment. To 
transfer the dough to the pan, 
gently roll the dough around the 
rolling pin. 




On a countertop: 

Lightly dust the work surface and 
rolling pin with flour. Roll the 
chilled dough to about 3 /i6 inch 
thick. Give the dough quarter turns 
as you roll to prevent sticking, 
using a dough scraper or spatula 
to loosen it; dust the surface and 
rolling pin with flour as needed. 
To transfer the dough to the pan, 
gently roll it around the rolling pin. 



Lining the pan 



Rough Puff Pastry 

A shortcut method for buttery, 
flaky layers of delicate pastry 



Use this dough for turnovers, flat tarts, 

cheese straws, and as a topping for savory 

meat pies. Rough puff pastry involves less 

turns than traditional puff pastry, but you'll 

still get good, puffy 

layers. This recipe 

uses an additional 

shortcut called a 

"book turn," where 

you're doing two 

turns in one. Use 

a dough scraper to 

move the dough 

and square up the The dough will be 

rectangle. shaggy for the first 

turn, but it will 
come together. 



Rough Puff Pastry 

Yields enough for two 1 0x8-inch 
or 1 0-inch round flat tarts or to 
top four 5-inch pot pies. 

9 oz. (2 cups) all-purpose flour 
V2 tsp. salt 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) cold unsalted 

butter, cut into 1-inch pieces 
V2 cup very cold water 




Roll it into a 6x18- 
inch rectangle for 
folding. 



Fold the dough so 
the ends meet in the 
middle and then fold 
it in half. 



In a large bowl or on a work 
surface, combine the flour and 
salt. Add the butter and toss to 
coat with flour. Using a pastry 
blender or two blunt table 
knives, cut the butter into the 
flour until the mixture is dry and 
rough with V2- to 3 /4-inch chunks 
of butter. Add the water and 

continue cutting until 
you get a shaggy 
dough that barely 
hangs together. 
Shape into a rec- 
tangle; roll into a 
6x1 8-inch rectangle. 
The dough will still 
be ragged; this is 
okay. With a pastry 
scraper, fold both 
short ends toward 
each other so they 



meet in the middle (you'll be 
pushing crumbs at first, but 
they will come together). Fold 
the top half over the lower half 
to make a 4x6-inch rectangle. 
Turn the dough so that the 
seam is on the right. Roll into 
a 6x1 8-inch rectangle and 
repeat the folding technique. 
Wrap in plastic; chill for 20 min. 
Position the dough so the 
seam is on the right. Roll into 
a 6x1 8-inch rectangle and fold 
the dough again as directed 
above, flouring lightly if needed. 
It should be smooth with a 
few small air bubbles and 
flecks of butter visible. Wrap 
in plastic and refrigerate until 
well chilled, about 2 hours 
or overnight. Freeze for up to 
two months. 



Fillings 



Frangipane Filling 

Use this almond cream as a thin 
layer or a full-on filling 



Bake a thin layer of frangipane on a tart 
shell before arranging fresh fruit on top, or 
use it as a tart filling in its own right, with 
brandy-soaked dried fruit pressed in. 



Frangipane Filling 

Yields enough to fill one 9-inch 
tart. 

4 oz. (about 2 cups) sliced 

almonds 
V2 cup sugar 
2 large eggs 

4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 
at room temperature 



IV2 tsp. dark rum 
1 A tsp. vanilla extract 
1 A tsp. almond extract 

In a food processor, pulse the 
almonds and sugar until they 
have a cornmeal consistency. 
Add the remaining ingredients 
and process until creamy. 
Scrape into a blind-baked tart 



shell and press in dried fruit, if 
using. Bake at 350°F until the 
top is golden and springs back, 
about 20 min. 



Lemon Curd 

A tangy, smooth filling to use as 
the base for a fresh fruit tart or 
as a filling on its own 

Use a layer of this as the base for a fresh 
raspberry or blueberry tart; fill a tart shell 
with it to make a lemon tart; smear it on 
shortbread or toast. For lime curd, substi- 
tute lime juice and lime zest for the lemon. 



Lemon Curd 

Yields enough to fill one 9-inch 
pie or one 1 0-inch tart, about 

2 cups. 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 
at room temperature 

1 cup sugar 

2 large eggs 

2 large egg yolks 

2 /z cup fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated lemon zest 



In a medium saucepan over 
low heat, whisk the butter and 
sugar until well blended. Add 
eggs and yolks and whisk to 
blend. Whisk in the lemon juice 
and zest. Cook over medium- 
low heat, stirring constantly 
with a wooden spoon, until the 
mixture is smooth, thickened, 
and 1 70°F, about 1 5 min. Don't 
let the mixture boil or it will 



curdle. Scrape into a medium 
bowl and press plastic wrap 
onto the surface to keep a skin 
from forming. Refrigerate until 
well chilled. The curd will keep 
for a week in the refrigerator or 
up to 2 months in the freezer. 



Light Pastry Cream 

A classic filling that's great for 
lining French-style fruit tarts 



Spread a layer of pastry cream inside a 
shell before you arrange the fresh fruit. To 
turn it into a creamy pie filling with enough 
to fill a deeper, American-style pie shell, 
double everything except the heavy cream. 



Light Pastry Cream 

Yields enough to fill one 9-inch 
tart, about 2 cups. 

3 large egg yolks 
V4 cup sugar 
2 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
1 cup milk 

% tsp. vanilla extract 
Vz cup heavy cream, whipped to 
firm peaks 



In a small bowl, whisk the yolks, 
sugar, and flour until smooth. 
Heat the milk in a small sauce- 
pan until simmering. Slowly 
pour the milk into the yolk mix- 
ture, whisking constantly, until 
well blended. Pour the liquid 
back into the saucepan and 
bring to a boil over medium 
heat, whisking constantly. Boil, 
whisking, until thickened and 



the floury taste is cooked off, 
about 2 min. Scrape the mixture 
into a small, clean bowl and 
cover the surface with plastic 
wrap. Refrigerate until well 
chilled or up to 2 days. Just be- 
fore using, whisk the vanilla ex- 
tract into the pastry cream until 
blended and smooth and then 
fold in the whipped cream. 



Toppings 



Crumb Topping 

A topping to add texture to 
single-crust fruit pies 



Crumb Topping 

Yields enough to top one 
9-inch pie. 

1 cup all-purpose flour 
% cup packed brown sugar 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 



1 A tsp. baking powder 
3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 
melted and cooled slightly 

In a medium bowl, mix the flour, 
brown sugar, cinnamon, and 
baking powder. Add the melted 
butter and stir with a fork until 



crumbs form. Crumble on top 
of a fruit pie and bake at 425°F 
for 1 5 min. Lower the oven to 
350°F and bake until the fruit 
is tender, 40 to 50 min. If the 
topping is browning too quickly, 
tent it with foil. 



Nut Topping 

A nutty alternative to crumb 
topping for fruit pies 



Nut Topping 

Yields enough to top one 
9-inch pie. 

% cup all-purpose flour 
Vz cup packed brown sugar 
% tsp. ground cinnamon 



4 oz. (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 
cut into pieces and at room 
temperature 

V2 cup chopped walnuts, 
toasted 

In a medium bowl, mix the flour, 
brown sugar, and cinnamon. 



Cut the butter into the flour 
mixture with a pastry blender 
until coarse crumbs form. 
Stir in the nuts. Crumble on 
top of a fruit pie and bake as 
above. 



Tart Glaze 

Adds a jewel-like sheen to 
fresh fruit tarts 



Tart Glaze 

Yields enough to glaze one 
1 1 -inch fruit tart. 

V2 cup apple jelly 
2 Tbs. Grand Marnier, 
Framboise, or water 



In a small saucepan, combine 
the jelly and liqueur or water. 
Simmer over low heat until fluid. 
Cool slightly. With a pastry 
brush, gently brush the glaze 
onto the tops of the fruit. 




Unroll the dough from the pin 
and gently ease it into the pan; 
take care not to pull or stretch it. 




For a tart shell: 

Trim with scissors, leaving a 
ViHnch overhang. Fold the over- 
hang down into the pan and 
press it against the inside of the 
pan to reinforce the sides of the 
tart shell. To trim the excess, 
press the rolling pin against the 
pan edge and roll it across the 
pan. Chill for at least 30 min. 
before baking. (To freeze, wrap 
in plastic and then in foil; it will 
keep for up to 2 months.) 




For a one-crust pie: 

Gently but firmly press the 
dough against the pan sides 
and bottom, taking care not to 
pull or stretch it. Trim the dough 
with scissors, leaving a 3 /4-inch 
overhang. Tuck the overhang 
under itself to shape a high- 
edge crust that rests on top of 
the rim, or trim the dough 
according to the crimping 
variations (over). 



Egg Wash 

Brushed onto an unbaked lattice 
or double crust, an egg wash 
gives a subtle sheen to the final 
baked crust. Yields enough to 
glaze one 9- or 10-inch pie. 

1 large egg, beaten 

2 tsp. water 

Whisk together the egg and water. 
Brush gently over a lattice- or 
double-crust pie, or on the rim of 
a one-crust pie. 



